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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 


ADVERTISING 


is the science of calling to the attention of the public 
the things they or you want. 


Advertising tells who you are, where you are, and 
what you have to offer in the way of service or com- 
modity. 

The individual, firm, or corporation, engaged in a 
business where there is competition, failing to adver- 


tise, will never cause people to marvel at the success 
achieved. 


If you have nothing to advertise, you might as well 
quit business. There is nothing in it for you. 


- Live business men advertise; dead ones never. 
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reaches the people who buy. The other kind need not 
be reached. 


Let us prove our statements by giving us a trial. 


3146 FOURTEENTH STREET 


A General Dry Goods Department 
Store in which quality of goods, fair- 
ness of price and courteous service 


Are Paramount 


Do your purchasing in one large 
store. Take advantage of the Charge 
Bureau, of the Post Office, of the 


Shoe Shining Booth, of the Rest 
Room, etc.—take advantage of 


Hale’s—the Progressive 
Store of the Pacific Coast 


Market at Fifth 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
ORIGINATING IDEAS FOR 
DANCE PROGRAMS, MENUS 


OR ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
FLAGS, ETC. 
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WALTER N. BRUNT company 
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INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE 


In the State of Rhode Island a case has been brought by an ex- 


convict to recover wages from contractors to whom he was let by 
the State Prison Directors. 


The case is peculiar in that the claim set up by the plaintiff 
would not hold good in any other State. It points out, however, 
one way of doing away with convict competition with free labor, 
and is interesting solely because of this fact. If the decision of the 
courts sustain the contentions of the plaintiff it will do away with 
the present practice in Rhode Island of leasing convicts to manu- 


facturers. 


It is not contended that there was any irregularity in the letting 
of the contracts, or that the contracts contravene the statute in 
question, or that the Board exceeded its statutory powers in execut- 
ing the contracts. The plaintiff’s contention is that the above 
statutes and the contracts made pursuant thereof, are unconstitu- 
tional because they create a condition of slavery in contravention 
of article 1, section 4, of the Constitution of Rhode Island, which 
is as follows: 


“Slavery will not be permitted in this State.” 


The Constitution of the United States, and of all the other 
States except Rhode Island, Maryland and Vermont, in substance 
forbid slavery or involuntary servitude “except as punishment for 
crime.” The 13th amendment of the Federal constitution reads as 
follows : 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party sliall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” 


The constitutions of the other States are similar in substance. 
No exception sanctioning slavery as a punishment for crime, how- 
ever, exists in the constitution of Rhode Island. It is upon this 


peculiar prohibition of the constitution that these actions depend. 


It is conceded that in any State except Rhode Island, Maryland 
or Vermont, the Legislature has the right, if it sees fit, to treat its 
convicts as slaves either by compelling them to labor for the State 
without compensation, or by letting them to contractors, as was 
attempted in the present case. Such proceedings come within the 
express exception in the constitution of these States as they consti- 
tute slavery or involuntary servitude as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party has been duly convicted. 

It is also conceded that even in Rhode Island, the State, in the 
general exercise of the police power, may deprive a convicted crim- 
inal of his liberty for the protection of the public and as a punish- 
ment for crime. As labor of some sort is essential to the moral 


and physical welfare of the convict, the State may properly, in the 


exercise of the police power and for the benefit of the convict him- 
self, compel the convict to work. It may also be (although this 
is not conceded and is not here involved) that as the State has the 
burden of feeding, housing and clothing the convict, it may properly 
compel him to perform useful labor to the extent that may be 
necessary to pay for his support by the State. 

The contention here is that when the State goes further, as it 
has done in the present cases, and compels the convict to labor, not 
for his keep, but for the profit of the State or the contractor, this 
constitutes slavery within the prohibition of the constitution - of 
Rhode Island, and is unlawful. 

It is further contended that even if the State should be thought 
to be entitled to compel a convict to labor involuntarily for the 
State’s own profit, if the State lets the convict or the total product 
of his labor to a third person, a contractor, and either the State or 
the contractor undertakes to compel the convict to labor for the 
pecuniary profit of his contractor, subject merely to a fixed payment 
to the State and without any consent by or agreed wage for, the 
convict, as is the case here, this constitutes slavery within the pro- 
hibition of the constitution of Rhode Island. 


The claim is set up that as the contracts under which the ser- 
vices were performed were unconstitutional they must be regarded 
as if they never existed. Therefore the plaintiff was compelled by 
threats of physical punishment to become a slave by rendering ser- 
vice to the defendants. These services have a substantial market 
value and the defendants have been unjustly enriched at the ex- 
pense of the plaintiff. The situation is the same as if the defendants, 
by threats, had compelled the plaintiff to pay them money or give 
them any other valuable thing. Under well settled principles, the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover the reasonable market value of the 
thing obtained by the defendants from the plaintiff through duress. 


It is no answer that the contractors have paid the State the 
amount of hire specified in the contract, because the money was not 
paid to or for the benefit or at the request of the plaintiff. The 
State was, by no stretch of imagination, the agent of the plaintiff. 
The State is nothing but a stranger to the transaction, a looker-on 
to whom the contractor has paid money to obtain leave to extort 
services illegally from the plaintiff. In any event, it is claimed, the 
amount paid the State is a mere fraction of the reasonable value of 
the services, and as the plaintiff had no voice in fixing the amount, 
he is entitled to recover the difference between the amount paid 
the State and the reasonable value of the services. 

Substantially all who have studied the convict problem are 
agreed that the condition of virtual slavery, as in this case, is detri- 
mental alike to the State, the public and the convict and his family, 
and should be abolished. California does not permit it. 
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UNIVERSITY SNOBBISHNESS 


An incident of last Labor Day worthy of a lingering thought on the part of the peo- 
ple of this State is the fact that among all the public schools of California there was 
but one which ignored one of our legally established holidays, the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Here is an institution toward which the people of this State, made up largely of 
working men, have displayed a prodigious generosity. In our efforts to so equip this 
seat of learning as to make it possible for it to serve the needs, in an educational way, 
of our people we have spent thousands where we once spent hundreds. But what have 
we purchased with our increased expenditures on the State University? The privilege 
of gazing upon it in full operation during a day set apart by the State to be dedicated 
to honoring labor! Was it this sort of thing that prompted the hosts of labor to sup- 
port every measure looking to the broadening and enlarging of the field of the university 
at the last session of the Legislature? Is labor to be repaid for its efforts with a snob- 
bish sneer? 

The persons responsible for this insult to labor may eat finer cookery and wear 
better raiment than do those who celebrated Labor Day, but in their hearts is there 
anything better, braver, stronger or more worthy than analysis will display in the hardy 
breasts of the men and women of toil? 

Why should the great democratic State of California lavishly squander money on 
an institution headed by such cozen snobs as are apparently guiding the destinies of our 
State University? 

Here we have the spectacle of a school established for the purpose of bringing edu- 
cational opportunities within the reach of the sons and the daughters of those who do 
the world’s work for small pay, being so conducted as to insult and offend those whom 
it should cultivate and educate. 

Those responsible for this brazen insult to labor have been recreant to their trust, 
treacherous to those who have been friendly to them and ought to be removed from 
their places of power, or at least disuaded from such performances in future. 

Labor expected better things from our State University. It is disappointed, dis- 
gusted with the Labor Day conduct of that institution, with an insult so uncalled for, so 
unnecessary, so undemocratic and so ungrateful. 

If this nation is to go on through the centuries, progressive, prosperous, happy and 
free, it must stamp out the leaning toward snobbishness in our public institutions of 
learning. If this is not done this Republic will fall just as did each of its ancient prede- 
cessors. We had thought California was steering a broad course, a true course and a 
safe course, but the reactionary conduct of the State University on last Labor Day, 
while the Governor of our State was addressing the hosts of toil assembled in a public 
pleasure ground in San Francisco, has rudely aroused us from our pleasant dream and 
forcibly reminded us that we still have in our midst those who love to flatter themselves 
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with the thought that they are above the common wage-worker. 
Or is their conduct to be accounted for upon the premise that they are “bending the 


pregnant hinges of their knees that thrift may follow fawning.” 
we would remind them of Midas in the old myth. 


If this be the case, 
He longed for gold and insulted the 


Olympians. He got the gold, and for his vanity, a pair of long ears also. Aping Midas 
is bad business, considered purely as business. : 
There is nothing in self-adulation. Better drop it and come down upon the earth 


and mingle with your fellow beings. 
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IS SOCIAL JUSTICE WANTED? 

The latest argument against equal suffrage is 
that women voters will seriously try to better 
social conditions. That looks more like a rec- 
ommendation than an objection, but it is ser- 
iously offered by Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, 
president of the New York State Anti-Suffrage 
Association. Miss Chittenden, is reported by the 
Associated Press to have delivered an official 
statement at Washington, in which she said: 

“Creating the millennium with the ballot and 
regardless of the staggering cost, has been Cali- 
fornia’s beautiful dream since woman suffrage 
carried the State eighteen months ago. Children 
are not to be separated from their parents be- 
cause of their poverty. The State is to subsidize 
the home. School teachers are to be pensioned. 
Old people are to receive an annual income. 
Prisoners are to be paid for their work in the 
jails. A regime of ease and comfort is to dawn 
in the Golden State. And then everybody in 
the community will be happy—except the tax- 
payers, who must become paupers or criminals 
before they can draw dividends on their invest- 
ments in California’s utopian scheme.” 

Miss Chittenden does not criticise the meas- 
ures she mentions because they are wrong 
methods of securing possible and desirable re- 
sults. She sneers at them as efforts to bring 
about something she regards as ridiculous, some- 
thing she sees fit to derisively describe as “a 
regime of ease and comfort.” If it is true that 


the women voters of California have forced the 
State into experiments with that end in view, 
then they are showing a most commendable 
spirit. 

Miss Chittenden’s sneers are meant for such 
measures as mothers’ pensions, teachers’ pen- 
sions, old age pensions and payment for pris- 
oners. It happens that all of these measures 
have been pushed in States where equal suffrage 
does not prevail, as well as in California. Out 
of nineteen States which have adopted mothers’ 
pensions, for instance, twelve have not yet 
adopted equal suffrage. Miss Chittenden, to be 
consistent, must object to male suffrage in these 
States as strenuously as she objects to equal suf- 
frage in California. 

If women voters, or other voters, should 
actually bring about a regime in California under 
which ease and comfort will be possible to at- 
tain only by those who consent to become pau- 
pers or criminals, it would be a ridiculous and 
unjust condition. But would it be as ridiculous 
Or unjust as conditions under which even the 
ablest and most industrious of workers are not 
always sure of a chance to earn a living? That 
seems to be the actual prevailing condition 
everywhere. More power to the voters who wish 
to change it. They will surely learn in time the 
just and proper solution of existing evils, one 
that will open other ways than through pauper- 
ism and crime to “a regime of ease and com- 
fort.” 


CAPTURING THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

When some working men denounce the church 
because of its supposed lack of interest in their 
affairs, intimating that if the church were. to 
fulfill its duty in this respect, there would be a 
decided change in their economic condition, these 
workingmen unconsciously pay the church some- 
thing of a tribute. The natural inference is that 
the church is really a great factor in the social 
and industrial life of the community. 

Few thinking men will deny this statement. If 
the church were to commit herself to a definite 
proposition, there is no doubt that the thing 
would come to pass. 

There are many reasons why it is not always 
possible to work out the plans which are sub- 
mitted by impatient reformers. And, usually, 
these reformers are outside the church, assum- 
ing the position of dictators. They seek to whip 
into line the men whom they profess to scorn. 
Sometimes they are man who have gotten out of 
the church because they felt that the church 
moved too slowly. They seem to forget that in 
leaving the institution they forfeited all right to 
demand of the church those measures for which 
they stand, for no man outside the church has a 
right to dictate a policy for its guidance, because 
the church is purely a voluntary organization. 
This must be self-evident. 

The wiser and fairer thing to do is to remain 
within the church, even though it does not always 
follow readily, and seek to mold the thought 
and the life of those who have influence and 
power. Why cannot the God-fearing- man-lov- 
ing Christian workingmen capture the church? 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOY 


—— -_ 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


Locations in San Francisco 
{9 STOCKTON STREET 
52 THIRD STREET 
159 THIRD STREET 
241 KEARNY STREET 
14 EAST STREET 
22 EAST STREET 
249-251 MARKET STREET 
ARGONAUT HOTEL CAFE 
22-24 SIXTH STREET 
Oakland 
520 TWELFTH STREET 
416 THIRTEENTH STREET 
713 BROADWAY 
1537 SAN PABLO AVENUE 
(112 BROADWAY 


“Well Established for Quality” 
ALL UNION HOUSES 


Meads 


Restaurants 
and Bakeries 


VISIT THE 


ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 


Sterling Fumniti 
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THE LABOR WAR IN LOS ANGELES. 
By Selig Schulberg. 


The entire working class of America is more 
or less interested in Los Angeles. The working 
men of California are vitally interested and anx- 
ious to know. Yes, this town is still on the map, 
and at that it is on the labor map, despite the 
machinations of corporate greed and political 
assininity on the part of the enemies of labor. 
The old wolfish general still continues to make 
wry and funny faces at himself, through the col- 
umns of the “Times”; takes himself seriously 
and so do the many intellectual “lungers” that 
dominate in the Los Angeles atmosphere. 

The men who have been involved in the big 
strikes have refused to surrender, and despite the 
fact that some labor leaders have lost heart and 
have no message, yet, the rank and file that re- 
main in this town are filled with enthusiasm and 
earnestness; even now they are planning to re- 
vive agitation to strengthen the metal trades 
unions. What form this agitation will take, de- 
pends entirely upon the conditions as they unfurl 
themselves, conference after conference is being 
held, plan upon plan is being mapped out, and 
with all, things are shaping themselves splen- 
didly. The marvelous enthusiasm, earnestness, 
and the spirit of the men cannot be broken. If 
labor at other points could view this grand strug- 
gling effort they would be spurred on to even 
more and greater activity. 

The culinary crafts are planning an active com- 
paign to increase their membership and to es- 
tablish better conditions for their craftsmen. 
Without doubt in the near future the cooks, 
waiters, waitresses and cooks’ helpers will have 
a splendid fighting movement. A butchers’ un- 
ion has been organized in this city, and it has 
life, vim and permanency embedded within itself 
for the reason that among the charter members 
are men who have belonged to unions in other 
points, and have felt the sting of the Los An- 
geles bourgeoise. The sting seems to be more apt 
to strike at the vitals of labor here than else- 
where. 

The Building Trades Unions have increased in 
membership, but they have not signified the mili- 
tancy that other unions have; the reason is not 
on the surface; perhaps it is on the surface, and 
we do not want to skim it; nevertheless, the 
facts are that many union men belonging to the 
Building Trades Council worked on the “Times” 
building; that, in itself would be sufficient to 
condemn the generalship of the B. T. C. But 
another interesting proposition unfurls itself, 
there is being builded in Los Angeles a building 
that is to house the Hearst publication. Willie 
let his contract with the understanding that union 
labor would build it, but he let part of that con- 
tract to. the most vicious anti-laborite in this 
City of Angels—a man who has fought labor, 
and fought it hard, and this man is being sup- 
plied with union mechanics to build that insti- 
tution. The Plumbers’ Union here refuses to 
work for him, and, as a result, unfair plumbers 
are working with union workers as associates on 
this building. The Plumbers’ Union cannot see 
how a man can be fair on this particular build- 
ing, and unfair on all other work. The State 
Building Trades Council and the local Building 
Trades Council have not to date seen fit to act 
on this condition in a way that will be a credit 
to the organized labor movement. Within the 
Bb. T. C. is the element that will evolve a labor 
movement; this element is numerically 
strong, and is earnest, active and righteously in- 
dignant at past treachery, both on the part of 
the boss and they who have in the name of la- 
bor, both innocently and maliciously served the 
boss, 

The Labor Day demonstration here was big. 
Many thousands attended the labor outing. It 
showed that the spirit has not been crushed. It 
showed further that the iron heel of capitalism 
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at its worst cannot crush the soul nor the aspira- 
tions of the men and women who are wage slaves 
themselves and must bring into existence other 
wage slaves. One thing of this Labor Day that 
showed the manliness of the participants was the 
fact that many union men, especially in the iron 
trades refused to go to work, though the em- 
ployers kept their institutions open. There was 
one brother by the name of Harris, working for 
the Boyton Company. He is a member of the 
Machinists’ Union. When he reported for work 
the Tuesday following Labor Day, he was dis- 
charged. He hunted up another master, and the 
other master wanted to know why he was dis- 
charged from the Boyton Company. He returned 
to the Boyton Company and received the follow- 
ing letter as his letter of recommendation to his 
new employer. This letter will go down as one 
of the many crimes of the Los Angeles capital- 
ists, and when the day of reckoning comes, and 
it will come sooner than some imagine, this in- 
stitution and its miserable manager will be re- 
membered. The letter follows: 

“H, R. Boyton Company, Los Angeles, Septem- 

ber 2nd, 1913. 

“To whom it may concern: The reason Mr. 
Harris was discharged was because he failed to 
come to work Labor Day, and did not have a 
good reason. 2 

(Signed) “H. R. Boyton Co., per O. E. Lyon.” 

We will furnish the reason some day soon. 

The unions of Los Angeles are tremendously 
interested in the strike of the workers of the 
Light and Power Council against the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company; though their treasuries are 
small and though they are clearing up the in- 
debtedness on the Labor Temple, nevertheless, 
some money has been donated, more will follow, 
and they are all in all anxious to see victory 
crown the efforts of the union men engaged in 
this struggle against the powerful corporation. 

The future is bright, and as to the sentiment 
generally, for militancy on the part of labor, it 
is self-apparent. The outposts of the enemy are 
already in our hands; it all depends upon how 
soon labor will be ready to take the bulwarks. 
A remark should be made in this letter of the 
splendid and active Printing Trades Unions, es- 
pecially the press feeders and pressmen. 

Every one at this end realizes the value of 
the victory against the P. G. & E. Co., and to 
that end every effort will be made by one element 
to defeat it, and the other to consummate that 
victory. We know that in the end, come what 
may, labor will be triumphant. 

ee 
MUNICIPAL ROAD STILL PAYS. 


San Francisco’s municipal street railroad is 
still sticking pins into the advocates of private 
ownership. In August the railway earned an 
average of $122.35 a day more than it earned in 


July. The figures for the two months are: 

Total receipts for August.............. $50,570.50 
Daily taverage ie yea cess cess eee 1,631.30 
Totaloreceipts tore july: veces teenie ee $46,777.40 
Daily BVETaA@e: wos ak cehie cde nce ee ee 1,508.95 


Total increase for August over July....$ 3,793.10 
Daily average. increase «3.2... .000+0.04+ 

That doesn’t look much like a “load on the 
taxpayers,” does it? 

A clear profit of $14,827.50 was paid into the 
city treasury for the month of August, this sum 
being realized above all operating expenses, in- 
terest on the bonds, final redemption, deprecia- 
tion and the sinking fund. 

6 eS 

You cannot say about a work of art, “You can- 
not understand it as yet.” If I cannot under- 
stand it, it means that the work of art is poor, 
for the function of art is to make people under- 
stand that which was not clear to them.—Tolstoi. 
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A “TAKE” FOR WM. M. DAVY. 


You’ve all heard of William Davy, who was 
“skipper” of this sheet 

Till another craft shanghaied him; now he’s just 
across the street, 


Where you'll find him at the lever, with his 
weather eye ajar; 

And we all think “Billy” Davy is a jolly good 
old tar. 


So we've gathered here this morning to give 
Davy—not farewell— 

But a token of affection, our regard for him to 
tell. 


We have with us Alexander, on the floor he’s an 
old hand; 

A. J. Clark, the braw machinist, and “Bob” Espy, 
market man. 


Bernett, on editorials; Cowperthwaite, who reads 
the “stiffs,” 

And Clarence Davy, our new foreman, to adjust 
our little tiffs. 


Eddie Best, from Honolulu, who cavorts upon 
the floor, 

With Fitzgerald, coasting smoothly, and a dozen 
or two more. 


George S. Hollis, operator; J. L. Krebs, who 
sets the heads; 

Francis Mitchell, the ad foreman, who is never 
shy of leads. 


Then we have wee Willie Harris, who manipu- 
lates the rings; 

Tony Smith, the veteran Nestor, who set type in 
the day of “strings.” 

Amos Johnston, who for adlets doth provide 

some rare “insides,” 

And Mike Lynch, the gay arbiter, who Fashion’s 
hobby rides. 


Then that stickler for priority, Louis O’Brien is 
his name; 

And O’Donnell, copy cutter, who is needed in 
the game. 


George Schwab, the ‘Call’s” Beau Brummel; 
Reigelhuth, who classifies; 

And O. J. Treat, artistic printer, who for beauty 
has rare eyes. 


Sinclair Trimble, copy fixer; and Wolters, who 
does shippin’; 

Wandress, who never made an error, and Weston, 
who’s a pippin. 


Harry Desmond of the proofroom, who is always 
right on hand 

With a voice that’s low and gentle, and a smile 
that’s broad and bland. 


And then, God bless the ladies, there are several 
of them here; 

In life they lighten burdens, bringing unto man- 
kind cheer. 


Mrs. Leek and Maybelle Jordan, also Miss Alice 
McLean, 

Who are like the welcome sunshine after many 
days of rain. 


“Baldy” Mitchell Senior’s with us, for the union 
he will speak, 

While the father of the chapel, like all Grooms, 
is ever meek. 


There are others who will join us in this token 
of esteem; 

So accept the gift, Friend Davy, it is real and 
not a dream. 


And may you ever prosper, and be for better 
things in line, 

And remember that we loved you in the days of 
auld lang syne. 
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THE FALLACIOUS MUSHROOM. 

Under the head of “Mushroom Fallacies” it is 
asserted editorially in the “Journal” of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association (Chicago, August 9) 
that the traditional test of the comic paragrapher 
is really the only way to tell a mushroom from 
a toadstool. This test, it may be remembered, 
is simply to eat the object. “If it kills you, its 
a toadstool; if it doesn’t, it’s a mushroom.” 
Furthermore, even the most nutritious mush- 
rooms have little nutritive value. Their chief 
use, the writer thinks, is as condiments; and as 
a condiment that may poison the eater is an 
undesirable one, the conclusion is obvious. Doubt- 
less this writer’s advice will not appeal to those 
who regard the unculled mushroom crop as a 
vast neglected source of food supply for the mil- 
lion; but it is an undisputed fact that he who 
never eats a mushroom will never suffer from 
mushroom-poisoning. To quote from the edi- 
torial: 

“Many reputed tests to distinguish the innocent 
from the harmful toadstool are current and are 
implicitly believed in by some. It can not be too 
emphatically stated, therefore, that so far as is 
known there is no single guide, with the possible 
exception of a chemical analysis, which will give 
results of any value whatever. Every scheme 
for distinguishing edibility in these fungi should 
be decisive and give uniform results. Some of 
the alleged tests deserve mention in order to 
point out their unreliability and their danger. 
Among them the so-called ‘silver test’ is most 
prevalent. It is believed that a silver spoon or 
coin placed with toadstools while cooking will 
demonstrate by blackening or failure to blacken 
whether or not the fungi are safe to eat. It 
need only be said in criticism that there are both 
poisonous and non-toxic species which act alike 
on silver. Again, no reliance is to be placed on 
the contention that if the outer (upper) skin of 
the top of the toadstool peels off readily, such a 
species is edible. Some poisonous species also 
will: ‘peel.’ Flavor has often been alleged to 
serve as a reliable guide to edibility, the bitter 
or peppery species being charged with detri- 
mental attributes. Experience shows, however, 
that the most poisonous toadstools are not at 
all disagreeable in respect to the flavor of the 
raw tissues. And so we might mention further 
the alleged telltale color changes that are sup- 
posed to appear when toxic mushrooms are 
bruised or broken; or the existence of a milky 
juice, or the susceptibility of the fungi to the 
invasion of insects, which are believed to avoid 
the pernicious varieties. None of these ‘tests’ 
can be applied with any certainty. As the ‘proof 
of the pudding is in the eating thereof,’ so the 
surest way of learning to distinguish the poison- 
ous from the innocuous mushrooms is by eating 
them—a heroic procedure—or by learning the ex- 
perience of others. There is no royal road to 
mushroom knowledge, but one must learn to 
know the various species as one learns to recog- 
nize the familiar plants of the forest, the field, 
and the garden. 

“To those who cherish the hope that the mush- 
room, often proclaimed as the vegetable beef- 
steak which nature lavishly offers at every hand, 
may solve some of the problems of economy in 
nutrition, we can give little comfort; for as has 
been pointed out before, even the most nutritious 
mushrooms are of little real nutritive value. 
Their chief claim to dietetic recognition lies in 
their use as food accessories and dietary condi- 
ments. In no wise can they be regarded as a 
substitute for the substantial meats or the fa- 
miliar vegetable products ordinarily consumed by 

” 
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There is no real loss in our individual lives, as 
there is no real loss in the universe. Human 
experience is a progressive discovery of good.— 
“Craftsman.” 


THE STRIKE IN MICHIGAN. 
By Laura Gregg Cannon. 

When all the facts concerning the strike of the 
copper miners in Michigan become known, the 
country will be as greatly shocked as it was at 
the revelations from West Virginia. 

Wherever capitalism has its grip.on the home 
life, owning the houses, the water supply, the 
lighting system, etc., there you will find indus- 
trial slavery but little short of peonage. 

In the copper district of Michigan the tram- 
mers have been doing the work done by mules 
in the West, while one man has been compelled 
to operate a machine which is run by two in 
other copper mines. The trammers and miners 
have averaged but little more than two dollars 
per day, while those that worked on contract 
had no fixed wages, sometimes even running be- 
hind. I saw the voucher of one man who had 
worked nineteen days, and the amount due ac- 
cording to the company’s statement, was $1.61. 
From this was deducted $1.50, leaving the man 
eleven cents for nineteen days’ work. 

Against these conditions the strikers rebelled, 
and on the day the strike was called the mines 
were shut down from one end of the district to 
the other. Immediately the mining companies 
imported gunmen from New York, who began 
their lawless work as soon as they arrived. This 
gave a pretext for the calling of the militia, and 
we now have 2500 sons of Michigan, who enlisted 
to serve their country, degraded into strike- 
breakers. How quickly they have succumbed to 
the degradation is apparent. When they first 
arrived they seemed to believe they were there 
to preserve the peace. But with their encamp- 
ment on company property, their wining and din- 
ing as guests of the companies, they, with the 
gunmen, have become the most frequent dis- 
turbers of the peace. 

They charge their horses against the pickets, 
riding upon sidewalks, they beat them with their 
guns and sabers, and insult the women. Instead 
of preserving order, they, with the gunmen, are 
trying to incite the strikers in order that their 
presence may be justified. 

Yet in spite of all this, the strikers are stand- 
ing firm, backed by their women folks, who take 
their babies and march in the parades, and face 
the guns and bayonets of the soldiers on the 
picket line. 

Organized labor may well concern itself about 
the copper country. If it permits the State militia 
of Michigan to break the strike of these miners 
then we may expect the militia to be called out 
to break strikes in every other State, and strike- 
breaking will become their principal service. Let 
organized labor back up these miners with their 
moral and financial support until they win, and 
other governors will hesitate before they call 
their militia to such disreputable service. 
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CLOAK MAKERS’ STRIKE. 
The strike instituted by Cloak Makers’ Union 


No. 8 against the cloak manufacturers of this city 


in an effort to secure the closed shop, the eight- 
hour day, higher wages and improved conditions 
was given the indorsement of the Labor Council 
last Friday evening and the officers instructed to 
urge affiliated unions to contribute financially to 
fielp the workers. 

The cloak makers insist that the employers have 
offered them nothing but the open shop and that 
the union will stand by its demands until the 
strike is successfully terminated. 

All establishments involved in the strike are 
being picketed and union men and women are 
urged to be careful and not to permit themselves 
to be deceived by stories put in circulation in 
the interest of unfair employers. 

The main object of the strike is to increase 
the wages of the poorly paid women engaged in 
this line of work, some of whom are said to re- 
ceive as low as $4 per week. 


Friday, September 12, 1913. 


UNION PRINTING $arsavinc prices 


It’s not necessary to pay high, exorbitant prices 
when you want union printing. We furnish first- 
class union work for union lodges, business or 
mail order men at a great reduction in price. We 
sell choicest Bond letterheads for $2.50 per 1000 
(the $4.50 kind) ; 5000 for $9.00; business cards and 
envelopes, $1.75 per 1000 (the $3. 00 kind); 5000 for 
$7.00. Let us quote you prices on your require- 
ments for your next Picnic, Ball, Social or Enter- 
tainment. We can save your money. 


228 Sixth St. PROGRESS PRINTING co. San Francisco 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This bank will open accounts in the name of 
two individuals, for instance, man and wife, 
either of whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 


PL aaa aed 
TRADES [(NON COUNCILS 
tes 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 


SN-WOOD 5(0- 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Largest Coast Outfitters 
For MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


at JOHNSON’S 


2558 MISSION ST. 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 


NOTARY PUBLI 
lember of Local Ne. 59, iG. $.E. 


Practicing in all Courts 
State and Federal 


PHONES 805 Pacific Building 
Douglas 1415; Home J 1855 SAN FRANCISCO 
Residence Phone Sunset 1605 


SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES. 

“From sickness alone our mere money loss 
each year is three quarters of a billion dollars. 
Conservative American authorities declare that 
at least one-fourth of this annual loss, approx- 
imately $200,000,000, can be prevented,” said Dr. 
John B. Andrews, of New York, Secretary of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
“Recently there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of interest in occupational diseases, of 
which ‘phossy jaw,’ lead colic, miners’ asthma, 
hatters’ shakes, potters’ rot, boilermakers’ deaf- 
ness, and the brass workers’ chills, are merely 
suggestive. The medical director for the Penn- 
sylvania East River Tunnels in 1909 reported 
3692 cases of the ‘bends’ or compressed air ill- 
ness. There are scores of industrial poisons, one 
of which alone (lead) is in daily use in more 
than 150 trades. But these spectacular effects 
of occupational disease are trivial compared with 
the gradual lowering of vitality caused by the 
daily breathing of impure air and by continual 
over-strain. 

“In what industries are these disease hazards 
most prevalent? How many workers are af- 
fected? How many die? Is occupational disease 
necessary? The whole problem of education, 
sanitation and legislation,” declared Dr. Andrews, 
“is halted, and workers unnumbered are smitten 
with trade diseases yearly, all for the want of a 
little fundamental information. 
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“The prevention of occupational diseases,’ con- 
tinued Dr. Andrews, “is too great an undertak- 
ing to be left entirely to individual action. It 
cannot be left to the worker, who even when not 
ignorant of the danger, is driven by necessity 
to his task. It can not be entrusted to the em- 
ployer whose principal business after all, under 
competitive conditions, is to secure profits. It 
cannot be left to medical treatment alone, for 
prevention and not after care is the remedy. Not 
only on account of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem but also because of its nature, the prevention 
of occupational diseases is properly a function of 
government. 

“Future labor legislation and court decisions 
which mark the path of social progress,” said Dr. 
Andrews in conclusion, “will be based upon scien- 
tilic study .of industrial hygiene. While such re- 
searches are under way, we should emphasize at 
every opportunity the following considerations: 
(1) all preventable occupational diseases must be 
prevented; (2) those occupational diseases which 
we do not yet know how to prevent must be re- 
duced to a minimum; and (3) the victims of oc- 
cupational diseases must be compensated for 
their injuries by some just system of insurance.” 
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PRODUCER AND CONSUMER. 

Representing the Sonoma County Poultry Pro- 
ducers’ Association, J. M. Murphy and J. K. Bige- 
low appeared before the Labor Council last Fri- 
lay night and asked that a committee be appointed 
by the Council to co-operate with their associa- 
tion in perfecting plans whereby the consumer 
and the producer may be brought together with 
a view to reducing the cost of living. 

The Council agreed with the request and Presi- 
dent Gallagher will announce the committee at 
the meeting this evening, and conferences will be 
held in the near future. 
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UNION MEN OWN STORE. 

On another page of this paper will be found 
an advertisement of a union label shoe store that 
is owned and conducted by the men who make 
the shoes, members of the Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union, The factory is located in San Fran- 
cisco and has the indorsement of the Labor 
Council. These men make the shoe and sell it 
to the consumer. The store is located between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets on Mission. 
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PRESSMEN AND FEEDERS. 
Conditions existing in the strike of the press- 
men and feeders against the offices of the Franklin 
Printing Trades Association seem to be altogether 
in favor of the unions. The financial assistance 
sO necessary to success is being provided, and if 
continued, there can be no doubt of the outcome. 
All assertions to the contrary on the part of 
the employers notwithstanding, the fact remains 
they have not been able to get men competent 
to operate their plants. It is true, some of the 
shops are able to turn out ordinary rough work, 
but none is equipped to do the better grades of 
printing. Only the union establishments can do 
that, because all of the competent men are union 
men, 


The strike has cost the employers far more 
than the increased pay asked for would have 
amounted to in five years, and some of them are 
growing desperate because of their losses. 
During the past week or two several of the 
union men have been assaulted by thugs, and some 


of them so severely beaten as to confine them to 
their beds. 


Some of the employers are seen flying around 
in various stages of excitement in their efforts 
to turn the tide against the unions, but up to 
the present they have met with little success. 
They have moved the rendezvous for the strike 
breakers into the residence districts of the city, 
hoping by this means to prevent the union pickets 
from inducing any of them to desist in their 
course of aiding the employees to defeat an in- 
crease from $13.50 to $16 per week for the feeders. 
In spite of the fact that the employers have 
again refused to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion, it is believed this is simply a fake display of 
determination, and the end is not far distant, as 
thousands of dollars worth of printing is being 
permanently lost to them. 


> 
FREE LABOR AND PRISON PRODUCTS. 
Congressman Knowland of this State has intro- 
duced a bill in the House prohibiting interstate 
transportation of convict-made goods. Its pur- 
pose is “to prevent unfair competition in interstate 
commerce between products of convict labor and 
products of free labor,” and its progress will be 
watched with grave interest by organized labor, 
which has long protested against the practice of 
industrial products of penal institutions being 
placed upon the market to compete with similar 
articles manufactured under fair union conditions. 
The bill prohibits interstate transportation of 
‘goods, wares and merchandise, manufactured, 
packed, produced or mined, wholly or in part by 
the labor of convicts, or in any prison or reform- 
atory.” 
This measure directs the Secretary of Labor 
to publish a report of all penal institutions pro- 
ducing convict-made goods which may be trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; also to publish 
the names and addresses of all contractors and 
dealers in such products. Any such dealer is 
authorized to stamp non-convict made goods in 
which he deals, as registered under the act, but 
without such a label merchandise from handlers 
of convict-made goods is shipped at the peril of 
the shipper or transportation company. 
The bill provides for penalties of fines and im- 
prisonment for persons knowingly aiding in in- 
terstate transportation of products of convict 
labor, and exempts from its operation such States 
as restrict prison production of articles for State, 
county or municipal consumption only. 
ge ee 

It may be a comfort to know that some men 
who, in their maturity, were put in the genius 
class, were in their boyhood looked upon as 
Among these are Wagner, James Russell 
Lowell, Goldsmith, Sir Humphry Davy, Byron, 
Hegel, Heine, Humboldt, Grant, Seward, Napol- 
eon, Darwin, Homer.—James S. Kirtley. 
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UNION MADE 


SPECIAL! 
Blue Serges 


Guaranteed Indigo Blue, and 


New Fall Novelty Suitings 


Worth at Least $5 More. 


MADE TO $95 i $30 


ORDER AT 


Order Now before This Special Purchase is 
Exhausted 


As there are only a limited number 
of these Suitings. See Them in Our 
Window. 


Union Made in Our Own Shop by Our Own 
Tailors, Who Are Paid a Weekly 
Wage—No Piece Work. 


A 15 years’ record for good tailoring be- 
hind every suit we make. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


The Irish Tailors. 


716 Market Street 


OPPOSITE 
3rd STREET 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 


Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 


To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


EAGLESON .& CO. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


Manufacturers of 


Union Label Shirts 


Complete Lines of Union Label Goods in 
SHIRTS, NIGHT SHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 
COLLARS, UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, 
NECKTIES, SUSPENDERS, WAITER 
AND BAR COATS AND APRONS. 


1118 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
112 S. SPRING STREET, 

LOS ANGELES 
717 K STREET, 
SACRAMENTO 
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He’s true to God who’s true to man; wherever 
wrong is done, 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all- 
beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; and they are 
slaves most base, 

Whose love of right is for themselves, and not 
for all their race. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


The August issue of “American Industries” 
is a sorry spectacle. It was necessary to say 
something concerning the Mulhall exposures, so 
it is full of “we never did this, except; we never 
did that, except.” Then occurs page after page 
of press opinion. The exposed villains are in a 
bad way. Mulhall has made statements and then 
backed them up with documentary evidence, so 
there is no escape for the guilty manufacturers. 
They have befouled their own nest, and now 
must rest in it, however distasteful it may be. 
Parry, Kirby, Post, etc., are busy dodging, and 
“there’s a reason.” 


~_— 
George P. Bent, a manufacturer of pianos in 


Chicago, and a member of the infamous National 
Association of Manufacturers, is practicing the 
policies of the notorious Post of peanut hull fame, 
by sending broadcast throughout the country 
printed tirades of abuse of labor unions and all 
those who interfere with the thievery of wealthy 
creatures like himself. In stopping his adver- 
tising in the Chicago “Tribune,” he wrote: “I 
earnestly hope that many others will do as I 
am doing, and not longer continue to support 
a paper, in any way, which is, guilty of such out- 
rageous attacks on men and money as is yours.” 
What a shame it is that some newspapers actu- 
ally have the courage to attack money! This 
greedy fellow proposes to put a stop to such 
conduct. Will he succeed? 
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The copper miners of Michigan now out on 
strike should get the support of every trade 
unionist in the country. They are employed in 
the richest copper mines in the world, yet are 
very poorly paid. The principal competitors of 
the Michigan mines are in Montana, where the 
men are well paid. It was hoped recently reported 
strikes of copper in that State would add a new 
field for the well-paid miners, but R. W. Stone, 
a geologist of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, who is classifying the lands of the former 
Flathead Indian Reservation, visited Felix Basin 
early in August, and after a careful examination 
reports the presence of copper minerals in the 
rocks, but in such small quantities as to make 
it highly improbable that copper mining can 
ever be undertaken in the basin at a profit. It is 
reported, Mr. Stone states, that the first discov- 
ery of copper minerals in Felix Basin was fully 
20 years ago and that this year’s rush of miners 
to the basin is the fifth or sixth stampede that 
has occurred during that period. 
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Industrial Unionism 


That the question of industrial unionism is a live topic for discussion just now, and 


has been for a number of years past, can not be disputed. That there is need for closer 
affiliation of the unions in all lines of industry is also a fact beyond dispute. But the 
manner in which the question is being treated by many union men indicates an absolute 
lack of information on the subject as to the past, the present and the future. 


It must be clearly understood that the form of organization of labor’s forces can- 
not be changed as rapidly as a man may change his coat. It is a different sort of gar- 
ment in spite of the shouting of the glib-tongued, shallow-minded noise-maker who 
would have us believe it is a very simple matter to wipe out craft lines and throw all 
those employed in an industry into a conglomerate mass in one union. It will require 
time and patience, and earnestness and hard work to bring labor’s hosts to a point in 
many lines of industry where it will be possible to act harmoniously along industrial 
lines. And let it be distinctly understood, in spite of complaints to the contrary effect 
frequently uttered, the American Federation of Labor is not placing a straw in the way 
of the consummation of industrial unionism. In fact it is constantly and intelligently 
sowing the seed of closer affiliation of the labor movement and doing everything with- 
in its power to promote the welfare of all the workers. We are aware that the shallow, 
thoughtless advocate of industrial unionism is persistent in making the statement that 
the American Federation of Labor is opposed to industrial unionism. We are also 
aware that such assertions are absolutely false. 


The American Federation of Labor takes the position that it will not force craft or- 
ganizations into the industrial form of organization. Yet they may change the form 


whenever they please, with the consent and approval of the supreme head of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 


However, any person with a particle of reasoning power can see that the unions in 
many lines of industry are not ripe for a change to the industrial form of organization, 
and until they are ready for it, it cannot be successfully brought about or profitably op- 
erated. It is also plain to thoughtful men that the problem is one that must be ap- 
proached slowly and gradually, with strict and careful attention to detail in order that 
beneficial results may flow from it once instituted. 


Industrial unionism is not a new thing by any means. It has been tried and success- 
fully operated in some lines, notably in the cases of the miners and the brewery workers, 
while in other instances it has been tried and ended in failure, to-wit, the printing indus- 
try, where all crafts were assembled under the head of the Typographical Union. 

The rank and file of the membership of our craft unions are not yet ready for in- 
dustrial unionism, in spite of the contrary assertions of the fad-chasing world savers. 
When they are ready for it they will adopt it without being forced so to do. The rank 
and file of the movement will not permit the American Federation of Labor to go into 
the forcing business. It is a voluntary, advisory and democratic Organization and must 
remain such until the great mass of workers determine it shall become something dif- 
ferent, and they have not yet so determined, and it is not probable they will soon do so. 


The American wage-earner is getting somewhere with the organizations as they ex- 
ist today and he will undoubtedly not discard them to satisfy a few fanatics until he is 
convinced they are to be succeeded by something capable of producing better results for 
him. He knows, as do all wise men, that industrial unionism is not something better 
until present difficulties to its operation have been properly adjusted. This will require 
quiet, sensible treatment and not hasty, vociferous babble, because there are many ser- 
ious problems to be solved before an harmonious and beneficial era of industrial unionism 
can be brought about. 


Some of those who preach industrial unionism would have us believe the transition 
from the craft form to their utopian idea is a matter as simple as the discarding of a 
wornout nightgown and the substituting of a new one, but the sensible and thoughtful 
union man knows better, and will not readily mistake wind for wisdom. 

The American Federation of Labor recognizes the needs of our time, and though 
subject to error, just as are other human institutions, in this particular matter is pursu- 
ing an intelligent course which is calculated, and surely will, supply those needs. 

The noise-makers may as well subside, because neither demagogues nor fanatics will 
be able to stampede the labor movement to suicide or ruin, and industrial unionism will 
surely lead to ruin if prematurely forced upon the workers, 


The labor movement must go on pursuing the even tenor of its way, piling one 
achievement upon another, keeping step with progress, but never so far out in front as 
So is it performing. 


to be beyond the reach of the worker in need. 
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uating Sentiments 


If half of the employers who prate about effi- | 
ciency in their employees would maintain decent 
sanitary conditions in their workshops they would 
find it a great aid to the efficiency and health of 
their employees. Sick men do poor work. San- 
itary surroundings preserve health. 


The member of a union who buys goods with- 
out the union label is a greater enemy of or- 
ganized labor than is the employer who hires 
non-unionists. Such an employer is at least hon- 
est with himself, while such a unionist is a 
crook trying to fool himself and his fellows. 
If a man is not intelligent enough to under- 
stand this, then what in the name of blazes led 
him into the union? It certainly was not his 
intelligence. 


There is now a merry war on in the Industrial 
Workers of the World between the white collar 
brigade and the “rough necks,” as they call 
themselves. Each accuses the other of garner- 
ing all the spoils of the free speech fights in- 
augurated in different parts of the country as a 
means of drawing money from the trade unions. 
The big guns of the organization who live off 
the spoils of strike funds, are also quarreling 
over the division. While the band of loafers 
fight among themselves, the foolish people in 
unions and the Socialist party continue to fur- 
nish them with money to fight over and thus live 
without work. The bait used to catch the fish 
is the “One Big Union” cry. Will the workers 
ever cease to be prey for the humbuggers, and 
follow the sensible roads to improvement? 


Without regard to the prattle of the thought- 
less, it is a self-evident truth that strikes, to be 
successful, must have back of them the consen- 
sus of public opinion. This public opinion can 
only be gained by appealing to that love of jus- 
tice which is embedded deeply in every human 
breast. It is true self-interest sometimes stifles 
that love, but where there is no self-interest 
justice is always desired. Therefore a righteous 
cause usually attracts public opinion to it. Some- 
times wrohg prevails, but such instances are only 
the exceptions which prove the rule. Mistakes 
will happen, as will accidents, but the individual 
or the institution which deliberately steers a 
wrong course, in the end will not prosper even 
though temporary success crown such efforts. 
It will end as always does the cry of wolf, wolf, 
when there is no wolf. It always pays to be 
fair, and the unfair trade unionist is just as 
despicable a character as the unfair employer. 
What is wrong for one is wrong for the other. 


Perhaps the best thing one can do for another, 
is to direct his gaze toward better things. Each 
must take the steps thither, but all can rouse 
others to desire something better than he has. 
If all people were doing something for people 
who have less than they, the reproach of poverty 
need not rest on the splendid rich nations of the 
world. Prosperity and success entail responsibil- 
ity. No man’s success is ever wholly his own. 
Just as the advance of value in property is to the 
credit of the whole community, as people are be- 
ginning to understand and preach, so the progress 
of the individual is never all his own. The fact 
of free schools, if nothing else, shows immediately 
what individuals of the rank and file owe to all. 
We are all better educated because we club to- 
gether, as it were. Therefore, prosperity does 
not belong to any one for his selfish use, any 
more than it has been his exclusive achievement. 
To the State if not to the beneficiary of our 
helpfulness we owe direct effort to lift those be- 
neath us to better things——Mary Stanhope. 
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Wit at Random 


Willie—Paw, what is a jury? 

Paw—A body of men organized to find out 
who has the best lawyer, my son.—Cincinnati 
“Enquirer.” 

“Rastus, what’s a alibi?” 

“Dat’s provin’ dat yoh was at a prayer-meetin’ 
whar yoh wasn’t, in order to show dat yoh 
wasn’t at de crap-game whar yoah was.”’—“Life.” 


A gentleman from the North was enjoying the 
excitement of a bear hunt down in Mississippi. 
The bear was surrounded in a small cane thicket. 
The dogs could not get the bear out, and the 
planter who was at the head of the hunt called 
to one of the negroes. 

“Sam, go in there and get that bear out.” 

The negro hesitated for a moment and then 
plunged into the cane. A few moments later the 
negro, the bear, and the dogs were rolling upon 
the ground outside. After the hunt was over 
the visitor said to the negro: 

“Were you not afraid to go into that thicket 
with that bear?” 

“Cap'n,” replied the negro, “it was jest dis 
way: I neber had met dat b’ar, but I was pus- 
sonally ’quainted wid de old boss, so I jest nat- 
urally took dat b’ar.’”—Montreal “Herald.” 


Mr. Snibbles got out of bed and slipped on 
his shoes. 

“This must stop,” he muttered irritably to his 
wife. “I’m going down-stairs to teach that young 
man to keep away from my house in the future.” 
” 


“John,” cried his wife, “stop! Don’t go 


But before she could say more he had slipped 
out of the door. She heard him steal down-stairs 
to the drawing-room; she heard sounds of a 
struggle and of the breaking of glass; she heard 
him drag his adversary to the hall and kick him 
down the front steps. Then when he returned 
she flung herself upon him and clung to him 
admiringly. 


“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 
“Don’t you know?” 


a burglar!” 


she answered. “That was 
“Great Scott!” he gasped, turning pale. “Why 

didn’t you tell me before? I thought it was 

Ethel’s sweetheart.”—“Harper’s Magazine.” 


“Here’s something queer,” said the dentist. 
“You say this tooth has never been worked on 
before, but I find small flakes of gold on my in- 
strument.” 


“T think you have struck my back collar but- 
ton,” replied the victim.—Buffalo “Commercial.” 


“Why won’t you buy something at my table?” 
demanded the girl at the charity fair. 


“Because I only buy from the homely girls,” 
said the man. “They have a harder time making 
sales.” 

The girl was not offended, and he worked this 


right down the line.—Louisville “Courier-Jour- 
nal,” 


“Gracious! That skirt is so tight that I can 
plainly see what you have in your pocket!” 

“But I have no pocket.” 

“Then what is that lump?” 

“Oh, that’s a mosquito bite.’—“Houston Post.” 


Purchaser—But is the parrot a good bird? I 
mean I hope he doesn’t use dreadful language.” 

Dealer—’E’s a saint, lady; sing ’ymns beauti- 
ful. I ’ad some parrots wot used to swear some- 
thing awful, but, if you’ll believe me, lady, this 
’ere bird converted the lot.’—“The Bystander.” 


Miscellaneous 


THE SLAVE. 


By George Stanley. 


From cradle to the shrouded grave he toils 
Yet ne’er enjoys the laureled victor’s spoils; 
From cradle to: th’ unconquered grave his life 
With disappointed dreams and hopes runs rife. 
Morn’s clarion note awakes his fevered soul 
To endless days and years of ceaseless dole; 
Night finds his body weary, tired and spent 
And spirit marred with cankered discontent. 
Love’s charms yet add more burden to his life 
With all its petty and eternal strife; 
He understands no such a thing as peace 
With brow carved deep with withered line and 
crease; 
Misfortune claims him for her very own 
And care and sorrow mock his*ceaseless groan. 
With soul o’er-flowing with a deep unrest 
His heart and brain forever are oppressed; 
The joys of life, alas, are not for him, 
And crushed, indeed is every single whim. 
He seeks nor gaineth knowledge, which is power 
But toils and sweateth every cursed hour. . 
Hell hath no thing of fury that he fears 
And anguish finds him weak yet void of tears. 
And thus with blasted aims, and bloody shield 
To him life is but a blackened battle-field. 
ee 

The remoteness of the classics affects me as 
my remembrances of gracious figures in my child- 
hood. The people there seem to have a nobler 
aspect, a more goodly presence, larger sympa- 
thies, a wiser and a kinder attitude. We do not 
apply the lessons we learned from them directly 
to life, but we know that somehow the most valu- 
able lessons in our lives came from them; we 
cannot say just what we learned, but we possess 
a memory of quietness, of ripeness, of wisdom, of 
qualities that lie near the center of life, and we 
feel that to them is due whatever gain we have 
made in grace and moral stature. Greek litera- 


ture has a like effect upon us——Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick. 


HARMONY. 
By George Matthew Adams. 


Get in Tune! 

We learn our greatest Lessons from nature. 
At any hour glance at her Wonders—her 
Grass, Flowers, Trees, Birds, Rocks. What 
is the most impressive thing about all these 
things? This—silent Harmony. 

Nature wastes nothing. She quarrels with 
no one. She dissipates not. Her Team Work 
is perfect. All her Laws mesh in perfect 
Harmony. There are no discords. 

Get in Tune. 

There is not a man or business that cannot 
increase its efficiency over and over again by 
the application of this simple rule of Harmony 
—cutting out the Discords—getting back into 
Accord with the Purpose at hand. 

Get in Tune. 

Think of the lost Energy and lost Life 
through your failure to keep in Harmony with 
your best Thinking. Do you realize that what 
you are carelessly discarding can never be 
secured again? Stop—this very minute—the 
leaking of Smiles, the Purposes, big Resolves. 
Rebellious Thinking cuts into the Heart of 
your life Force and drizzles it away. 

Wake up! There are no dreary days to the 
Alert—the Masterful. To you who determine 
to Win, the story of the Stars and the Planets 
that do their work in perfect Harmony, is the 
Inspiration that makes every working minute 
of Your day Wonderful and Livable! 

Get in Tune. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, September 12, 1913. 


WILL AID PUBLIC DISCUSSION. 

A “Bureau of Public Discussion” was estab- 
lished in the University of California at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Regents, as a part of the 
new University Extension Division. 

Since public opinion is the source of authority 
in America, and since it is all-important that 
public opinion be founded on sound understand- 
ing, the establishment of this Bureau of Public 
Discussion is believed by the University to be 
of vital importance and significance. 

This Bureau of Public Discussion is to foster 
and aid intelligent discussion of vital present-day 
questions by the people of California. Miss Na- 
dine Crump has been appointed to direct the 
work. She is a specialist in women’s club activi- 
ties and in debating organizations. She will have 
the aid and backing of the whole University Ex- 
tension Division, of which the Bureau is a part, 
and the active co-operation of various related 
departments of the University of California, such 
as those of political science, economics, forensics, 
and home economics, and the assistance of the 
University Library and the California State Li- 
brary as well. 

The Bureau of Public Discussion will co-oper- 
ate with existing organizations throughout the 
State, such as civic study societies, women’s clubs, 
debating clubs, workingmen’s organizations, and 
neighborhood groups interested in informing 
themselves as to living problems of industry, 
politics, government and all human society. 

How may a community make use of these new 
University opportunities? 

Suppose, for instance, that a group of people in 
Eureka or Ventura are accustomed to meet regu- 
larly to hear papers or discuss problems of the 
day. Perhaps they would like suggestions of 
fruitful topics. Then a letter to the Bureau of 
Public Discussion will bring suggestions of time- 
ly subjects. 

Perhaps members of an organization who have 
been appointed to open the next month’s discus- 
sion would like an outline or brief to help them 
in gathering material and in covering their sub- 
jects fuliy. Then a letter to the Bureau will 
bring the desired outlines—if the topics be one 
of general interest and value. 

Perhaps the speakers who are to address a 
club want to be sure they have not overlooked 
some recent valuable publication, want to be 
sure they know just what men have written the 
most important and most reliable discussions on 
their subjects. Then a letter to the Bureau will 
bring a list of books and magazine articles, com- 
piled at the University in consultation with the 
experts in the particular fields concerned, and 
with the aid of the University Library Staff, who 
have access to the University’s magnificent col- 
lection of over 300,000 volumes and of thousands 
of different current periodicals. 

Perhaps the local library of Napa or Redlands 
or Modesto cannot furnish to the members of 
an organization the needed books or material. 
Then the University’s Bureau of Public Discus- 
sion will put the organization inquiring into 
touch with the State Library, and the State Li- 
brary will send to the local library or school 
(the borrower paying the mail or express charges) 
the printed matter desired. 

All this means that speakers, debaters, and 
club members with important questions to dis- 
cuss will have the aid of the University in getting 
hold of dependable data and materials from 
which just conclusions can be drawn. 

Women’s Clubs, so numerous and so effective 
in California, can get great help from the Bureau 
in planning programs and organizing a year’s 
work. And they have been asked by the Univer- 
sity to co-operate by sending to the Bureau of 
Public Discussion their own programs, so that 
the Bureau may become a repository of such ma- 
terial, available for co-operative use. 


In many communities there may be groups of 
people who would like to start new organizations 
for discussion of the great issues of the day. The 
Bureau will endeavor to aid such movements and 
to help build up everywhere throughout Califor- 
nia bodies of so much usefulness to their mem- 
bers and so much value toward creating a demo- 
cracy enlightened and wisely informed. 

And where communities desire, and when the 
distance from the University is not too great, the 
further help is offered to debating clubs of visits 
by the best debaters from the University debat- 
ing clubs, to open debates or discussions, to 
serve as judges, or to aid in organizing such so- 
cieties and planning and starting their work. The 
only cost involved in this is the hotel and travel- 
ing expenses of such University debaters. Such 
visits by student debaters can probably, how- 
ever, be extended to only a few places this first 
year. 

Or if organizations or communities desire lec- 
tures, singly, or in courses of six or twelve, by 
members of the faculty, then the Bureau of Public 
Lectures of the University Extension Division 
can supply this need, at an expense which covers 
the lecture fee and traveling expenses—ordinarily 
$125 for six lectures and $250 for twelve. Courses 
are available in almost any field desired. 

It is believed by the University that immense 
value to the intellectual and civic life of Califor- 
nia is present or latent in the host of study clubs, 
debating clubs, women’s clubs, and civic discus- 
sion organizations already at work throughout 
the State. The granting of the vote to women 
has added a vast army to the ranks of those eager 
to inform themselves on the problems of the day. 
The glorious way in which the high schools and 
junior colleges are developing is multiplying the 
numbers of those who hunger and thirst for 
knowledge and understanding of the world’s 
great affairs. The University’s object in estab- 
lishing the Bureau of Public Discussion is to 
help make the activities of all these varied agen- 
cies more fruitful, by suggesting topics of vital 
meaning, by outlining both sides of the great 
questions of opinion involved, and by indicating 
authoritative sources of information, from which 
facts and explanations may be derived which will 
be solid basis for wise and substantial conclusions. 

2 
TYPHOID VACCINATION AS AN EXCUSE. 

A disposition to make the method of vaccina- 
tion against typhoid an excuse for maintaining 
insanitary conditions is not one that should be 
encouraged. This seems, however, to be the 
tendency of a recent newspaper editorial on 
typhoid immunization, in which it is declared 
that the method will “be a boon in towns where 
water-purification plants cannot be built because 
of the expense.” It can hardly be believed that 
this point of view will find many supporters. It 
is too much like blowing out the gas because 
there is a good chance of recovery if the pul- 
motor is brought in time. Taking trouble and 
especially spending money for a good water 
supply may seem to some minds more difficult 
than having some one inject a dose of dead 
bacilli, thus permitting the intelligent but im- 
pecunious citizen to drink sewage-laden water 
with impunity. We can hardly believe, however, 
says “The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation,” that this method of reasoning will 
become general. 


> 

Knowledge comes only by striving and daring 
toward all knowledge. Knowledge never came 
by shaking the head and saying, “This is not 
for me.” Knowledge came by saying, “This, 
too, is mine. I go forth to take it.’ Wisdom 
—philosophic wisdom—never comes by putting 
and keeping barbed wire between human lot and 
human lot. Wisdom comes when we recognize 
essential oneness, essential unity, essential iden- 
tity—Mary Johnston. 
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A genuinely good character is one that is not 
afraid to be good; a bad character is one that is 
either afraid to be good or afraid to be bad.— 
Dr. Frank Crane. 


se 
Everybody now sees, as some could. not see 
in Lincoln’s lifetime, that he was a man satur- 
ated in American principles, with the most in- 
tense faith in American character, penetrating 
with almost preternatural insight into the con- 
ditions of our American problem.—Bliss Perry. 


Herman's Hats 
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2396 MISSION STREET 
AT TWENTIETH 


Home Phone M 3285 
P. BENEDETTI, Mar. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


Phone Market 3285 


NEAR MISSION ST. 
Orders promptly attended to 


Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


(124 KINDS) 
REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Expert 
Optician 


Largest and finest as- 
sortment in Diamonds, 
Watches, Clocks, Jewel- 
ry, Silverware, Cut Glass, 
Opera Glasses, Umbrel- 
las and Silver Novelties. 


715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
2593 Mission St., near 22nd 


All Watch Repairing Warranted 
r 2 Years 


James #. Sorensen 


Jres and Jreas 


The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of little over one 
cent per day. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
16th St. and Julian Ave. 
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Friday, September 12, 1913. 


MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 

UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight. 

The regular meeting of the board of directors 
was held Wednesday, September 10, 1913, Presi- 
dent J. J. Matheson presiding. 

Readmitted to membership: 
violinist. 

Transfers deposited: Viola V. Holman, Local 
No. 315, Salem, Oregon; H. S. Saunders, Local 
No. 149, Toronto; Ed.Fox, Local No. 125, Norfolk. 

Transfers withdrawn: G. Kreshover and Otto 
Nalhr, both of Local No. 12, Sacramento. 

Transfer annulled for violation of Federation 
law: H. Carney, Local No. 99, Portland. 

The next meeting of the Price List Committee 
will be held Monday, September 15th, 11:30 a. m., 
at headquarters. 

Special price for candy stores, any 3 hours 
before 12 o’clock midnight, $4 per man, regular 
leader money. 

Dues for the third quarter, amount $2, are 
now due and payable to A. S. Morey, financial 
secretary, 68 Haight Street. 

Members will please take notice that Max Han- 
isch, manager of the German Theatre Company, 
to open here soon, is on the defaulters’ list of the 
A, F. of M. Make no contracts without consult- 
ing the secretary, 68 Haight Street. 

Members who were employed by L. Appy at 
the Old Louvre, will please call on the secretary. 

Members having not yet settled for picnic 
tickets will please do so at once. See A. J. Gia- 
comini, chairman of committee. 

The Price List Committee would like to know 
of any halls not listed in the price list book. 


MUSICIANS’ 


Sigmund Beal, 


—-$____ @_______ 
AN ECONOMIC POINTER. 
(American Economic League.) 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad announces that 
hereafter its lands will be sold to actual settlers 
only. The Canadian Pacific is not an altruistic 
corporation, so its reason for barring speculators 
is a strictly business one. Speculators do not 
bring any traffic to railroads and they prevent 
others from bringing traffic. Only land users 
bring business. 

It is a pity that all business concerns do not 
see as clearly as the Canadian Pacific. Every 
vacant lot in the cities and every unused piece of 


valuable land anywhere means business kept 
away. If business men, farmers and laborers 
generally realized that fact, they would not 


tolerate a system which makes it profitable to 
hold valuable land out of use. If the majority 
of voters of Oregon and Missouri had been as 
wise last fall as the Canadian Pacific, they would 
not have voted in favor of giving the land specu- 


lating industry a new lease of life. Railroad 
monopolies have hired agents who bamboozle 


farmers into opposing the single tax, but they 
don’t favor land speculation when they them- 
selves won't get the benefit. 

The policy of the Canadian Pacific will not 
only bring it more business, but will bring it un- 
earned profit also. There is one strip of land 
which it will not sell either to settlers or any 
one else, The strip of land reaching across the 
continent, on which its rails are laid will increase 
enormously in value. Every new settler will 
help to create unearned increment for it. This 
will be the case even if it does not spend a dollar 
for new improvements. The labor of settlers 
will enable Canadian Pacific stockholders to live 
in luxurious idleness. 

If the people of Canada are wise, they will 
put a stop to the absorption of unearned incre- 
ment by railroad monopolies as well as by the 
little monopolists whom the railroads seem to 
dislike. To do this, they need but decree that 
the values created by the public shall go to the 
public. This should not be a difficult matter in 
Canada, where a beginning has already been 
made at applying the single tax. 


LABOR CLARION. 


A BIT OF TANGLED LABOR HISTORY. 
By Frank Roney. 

[The following letter has been received from 
a veteran San Francisco trade unionist, who of 
late years has been misled into the belief that 
there is some merit in the noise being made by 
the Industrial Workers of the World. The 
“facts” recited by the writer can not possibly 
carry any more weight than the average I. W. W. 
argument is entitled to, because of inaccuracies 
and wild statements. As evidence of this we 
need but call attention to the assertion that Gov- 
ernor Stoneman participated in a labor day cele- 
bration in 1866. The fact is, Governor George 
Stoneman was elected in 1882 and inaugurated 
January 10, 1883. The entire argument must fall 
flat because its foundation is undoubtedly built 
from memory and is not true. It is a fair sam- 
ple of the arguments of industrial unionists.—Ed. ] 

The chairman of the Labor Day celebration 
was much at fault, probably through ignorance of 
the history of the labor movement in San Fran- 
cisco, in leading Governor Johnson to believe 
he was the first and only Governor of the State 
to participate in a Labor Day celebration. This 
needs correction. 


Governor George Stoneman was the first Gov- 
ernor of California entitled to that honor. 

The first great demonstration of the kind took 
place in San Francisco on the night of the 11th 
of May, 1866. The occasion was the first anni- 
versary of the organization of the Iron Trades 
Council and was participated in by the unions 
variously estimated at from 10,000 to 15,000 
strong. The plan of organization was a new one 
the iron trades being the first in the United 
States. It was hoped at the time that the pub- 
licity given the demonstration would induce other 
organizations to do likewise and lead ultimately 
to the formation of a national organization on 
the same or an improved basis. The building 
trades were the first to adopt the plan a year 
or so after and subsequently the printing trades 
and water front councils were formed. This is 
the only form of labor organization that can suc- 
cessfully supersede the unwieldy and inefficient 
A. F. of L. and make the labor organizations of 
the United States a real effective force for good. 
The 11th of May, 1866, was the first legal Labor 
Day celebrated in the United States. Some East- 
ern cities had previously held celebrations but 
nothing had been accomplished in the way of 
making the chosen a legal holiday. Governor 
Stoneman proclaimed the 11th of May a legal 
holiday and with his staff participated in the pro- 
cession on that evening. 


It is true Governor Stoneman’s participation 
was a different affair to that of Governor John- 
The achievements for labor under Gov- 
ernor Johnson were in their infancy when Gov- 
ernor Stoneman participated. It may also be 
said Governor Johnson gave countenance and 
vitality to every project and law of benefit to 
the masses whereas Governor Stoneman did not. 
Governor Johnson has shown himself to be a 
sturdy, able and consistent advocate and defender 
of all the principles held sacred by the working 
people of the earlier era. If he never urged any 
other piece of legislation than the creation of an 
Industrial Accident Board and employers’ liability 
for accidents to workers he deserves the thanks, 
the heartfelt gratitude of every laboring man and 
friend of labor. In Governor Stoneman’s time I 
peddied around among the members of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature a little measure with this ob- 
ject and was laughed at for my pains, being re- 
garded as idiotic or utopian. Now it is in full 
force and effect and chiefly because Hiram John- 
son is Governor. 


son’s. 


We live in different and in better times, al- 
though the struggle for improved conditions goes 
steadily on as it did in the days long gone. The 
success attending those struggles are more of a 


II 


certainty now than we could hope for then. 
Men arraign themselves on the side of labor who 
at that time were passive onlookers or dangerous 
friends. Whatever their motives labor has been 
the gainer. It detracts nothing from Governor 
Johnson’s work and labor to accord to Governor 
Stoneman the merit of being the first California 
Governor who took part in the first legal Labor 
Day observed in the United States. 


I may further assure you that being the person 
upon whom devolved the success of that demon- 
stration I am cognizant of all the transactions 
connected with it. It was at my request the 
Governor made it a holiday, and it was at my 
request he and his staff participated in the pro- 
cession. I was the grand marshal and chairman 
of arrangements. 

ee ee 

It is James Russell Lowell who is cited as say- 
ing that to utter a platitude so as to convince 
an audience requires a higher degree of genius 
than to entertain them by brilliant epigram. A 
platitude is something which we all know to be 
true. It is also something which we habitually 
ignore. We all know that money does not make 
happiness, yet most of us pursue money getting 
as our chief concern. We repine at the loss of 
money as before few other mishaps. We all 
know the best gift of human experience is a happy 
home, yet most of us complain if we lack invi- 
tations to leave that home and we overlook its 
joys till they have fled. We all know that to 
serve others is not only nobility but is the one 
lasting satisfaction; yet most of us are seeking 
self-satisfaction and think we are defrauded if 
we have to wait even upon ourselves. Therefore 
the man who can present these familiar truths in 
such a way as to inspire us to live better is a 
greater orator than he who startles us with daring 
paradox.—Mary Stanhope. 


The Anton Hospital 
Association 


Incorporated 


Organized for the Protection of the Union 
Man and His Family. 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Free Doctors. 
Free Hospital. 
Free Medicine. 

Free Ambulance. 
Membership only 50c a month. 
Special Rates to Unions as a Body. 
This is Worthy of Your Consideration. 


Offices at 
602-604-606-608-610 Pantages Building, 
935 MARKET STREET 
Telephone, Douglas 952. 
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Phone Market 6478 
M. BAUM 


Union Tailor 


540 Valencia St., Bet. 16th and 17th 


Suits Cleaned and Pressed $1.00 
Workmanship and Fit Guaranteed 


Suits to Order 


G. B. BENHAM 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
728 EXAMINER (HEARST) BLDG. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 3485 PRACTICES IN ALL CourRTS 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
of September 5, 1913. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., by Pres- 
ident Gallagher. : 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—From Cigar Makers, for J. F. 
Cunningham, vice M. Mortimer. Delegate seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Mayor Rolph, 
thanking Council for invitation to be present at 
the Labor Day Celebration. From Rev. Arch- 
bishop Riordan, Bishop Nichols and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in reference to the 
observance of Labor Sunday. From Beer Driv- 
ers, of Los Angeles, and Waiters No. 30, inclos- 
ing donations for the Light and Power Council. 
From Bill Posters No. 44, inclosing donation 
for the Printing Pressmen. From Moving Pic- 
ture Operators’ Union, invitation to attend their 
ball. From International Cap Makers’ Union, 
thanking Council for assistance rendered Local 
No. 9 of this city. Resolutions from the Social- 
ist Party. From the President of the Election 
Commission, stating he had voted against the 
awarding of contracts to non-union firms. From 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of New York, stating 
that the Macmillan Company was now fair to 
their organization, as the trouble has been ad- 
justed. From the Poultry Producers’ Protective 
Assn., requesting permission to address the Coun- 
cil; request granted. . From Waitresses’ Union 
No. 48, in reference to Mr. Ripperdan, proprietor 
of Ripperdan’s Dancing Academy, patronizing 
the unfair White Lunch Cafe; delegates instructed 
to take notice. 

Referred to Executive Committee — From 
Horseshoers’ Union, request for a boycott on 
the firm of Philip Herold, San Bruno Road and 
Silver Avenue. From United Garment Workers’ 
International Union, in reference to the wage 
scale of Cutters’ Union No. 45. From Steam En- 
gineers’ Union No. 64, in reference to cancelling 
the membership of members of Firemen’s Union 
taken into their organization. From Moving 
Picture Operators’ Union, request for a boycott 
on the Castro Theatre. Cooks’ Union No. 44, in 
reference to conditions which prevail in the Tu- 
bercular and Isolation Hospitals; also complaint 
against the Emporium and Tait’s Cafe. Wage 
scale and agreement of Stationary Firemen’s 
Union. From Millmen No. 42, in reference to a 
boycott levied on the firm of Brecht & Co., deal- 
ers in butcher supplies. From Bartenders’ 
Union, request for a boycott on the saloon of 
D. J. Tobin, 25 Fifth street. From Federal Em- 
ployees’ Union, copy of bill for proposed increase 
of salaries. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From American 
Federation of Musicians, in reference to contro- 
versy with Metal Polishers’ Union. 

Referred to Financial Secretary—From Web 
Pressmen’s Union No. 4, in reference to decrease 
in membership. 

From Building Trades Council, requesting 
Council to forward to A. G. Gilson check for $610 
donations received for Tveitmoe, Johannson and 
Clancy Defense Fund. Moved that the Council 
withhold the money until such time as the men 
go to trial; carried. 

From the Recreation League of San Francisco, 
in reference to monthly meetings, referred to the 
delegates to that body. 

From Attorney John L. McNab, inf reference 
to compensation for services rendered in the in- 
junction suit brought by the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, was referred to Bros. Broulett, 
Johnson and Roche for consideration and report. 
From the A. F. of L., appealing for assistance 
for the Western Federation of Miners at Calu- 
met, Mich. 


conference on this matter. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Bro. C. H. Tanner, representing the Western 
Federation of Miners, was granted the floor and 
addressed the delegates on the conditions pre- 
vailing in the State of Michigan; moved that the 
secretary issue credentials for Bro. Tanner, and 
that affiliated unions be requested to donate as 
liberally as their treasuries will permit to the 
miners on strike in Calumet; carried. Resolu- 
tions from the Socialist Party, in reference to 
the Cloak Makers’ strike, were laid over to the 
reading of the Executive Committee’s report. 

Reports of Unions—Waiters—Donated $25 to 
the Light and Power Council. Cloak Makers— 
Strike still on; members standing firm. Cooks— 
Donated $25 to the Cloak Makers on strike. 
Press Feeders—Strike ,still on; members: being 
assaulted by thugs; requested assistance from 
affiliated unions. Bartenders—Donated $50 to 
Pressmen on strike. Butchers—Sonoma Market 
still unfair; all butcher shops will close on. Ad- 
mission Day. Carpenters No. 1082— Will donate 
$25 to Cloak Makers on strike. Machinists—Do- 
nated $10 to Cloak Makers. 

At this time a committee consisting of J. M. 
Murphy, J. K. Bigelow and D. Rodney, represent- 
ing the Poultry Producers’ Association, were 
granted the floor to address the Council on the 
question of closer affiliation and co-operation be- 
tween the producers and consumers. Moved to 
appoint a committee of five to co-operate with 
the Poultry Producers’ Federation of Sonoma 
County; carried. 


Moved that Mr. Heydenfeldt be granted the 
privilege of the floor; carried. Mr. Heydenfeldt 
spoke in favor of the establishment of a free curb 
stone market. Moved that the matter be referred 
to the Law and Legislative Committee for inves- 
tigation and report; carried. 

Label Section—Minutes read and filed. 

Executive Committee—On the request of the 
San Joaquin Labor Council to declare the Sperry 
Flour Company unfair, committee recommends 
that a committee of three be appointed to call a 
Brothers Gallagher, 
O'Connell and Decker were appointed. 

Committee recommends that the Council de- 
clare its intention to levy a boycott on the Clare- 
mount Hotel; concurred in. Committee recom- 
mends that inasmuch as the Joint Board had not 
sanctioned the appeal of the Cooks’ Union rela- 
tive to Tait’s Cafe, that the matter be referred 
to the Joint Board of Culinary Workers for its 
approval, and that we recommend that the Joint 
Board indorse same or failing to indorse that the 
Joint Board give the Cooks’ Union permission 
to apply to this Council, without prejudice, and 
that the Joint Board leave this Executive Com- 
mittee to deal with the situation so that the 
rights and the wishes of all concerned may be 
best served; concurred in. Resolutions intro- 
duced by President Gallagher were indorsed and 
the secretary instructed to give same to the 
press; concurred in. Committee reported pro- 
gress on the communications from the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers and the Boilermak- 
ers’ Unions. Recommended that the communica- 


tion from the Portola Festival Committee, ap-- 


pealing for financial assistance be filed; concurred 
in. 

Special Meeting of the Executive Committee, 
Friday, September 5, 1913—Meeting called for 
the purpose of considering the indorsement of 
the Cloak Makers’ strike. After a thorough dis- 
cussion, your committee feels that the agreement 
submitted is the best that can be had and is of 
the opinion that the Cloak Makers be strongly 
advised to accept and return their people to their 
places of employment. Moved that the report 
be concurred in. Amendment, that the strike of 
the Cloak Makers be endorsed. Amendment 
carried, 95 in favor, 13 against. The previous 
question was called for and put on the above 
question—59 in favor, 32 against. 


Organizing Committee—Reported 


that after 
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MATTIE M. BARKLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting., Multigraphing 

Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 


Phones: Kearny 4997; J 1660 565 Pacific Bullding 
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Union Label of the United 
Brewery Workmen. 


“9fvog 10 Soy 07 Ue 81 [oqeT 
SRP INT oes “s00q PUDTELIP TOG 


OF AMERICA 
COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE anp SANSOME STS. 


PHONES: SUTTER 358, C 3589 


O’Farrell Street bet. 


Or pheasant prensa 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America, 
Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 

THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE, 
The Musical Comedy Oddity “THE LITTLE PARIS- 
IENNE,” with VALERIE SERICE; direction of 
Jesse L. Lasky; HOEY & LEER, Character Parodists; 
CHARLES A. DELMORE and BEN LIGHT in “A 
Whirlwind of Ragtime’; ETHEL McDONOUGH, 
Popular Singer of Popular Songs; WEILAND, the 
Dexterous Humorist, assisted by Mlle. Carlotta; 
JACK KENEDY & Co.; BUCKLEY’S ANI- 
MALS, ineluding Teddy, the Roller Skating Bear, 
and Smallest Skating Monkeys in the World; OR- 
PHEUM MOTION PICTURES Showing Current 
Events. Last Week—ELSA RUEGGER, The World’s 
Greatest Woman ’Cellist, assisted by the celebrated 

Conductor, Edmund Lichtenstein. 

Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 

Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 


10, 25, 50ce, 
PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and Make 
the World Better 


By insisting that your tailor place this label in your garment, you 
help to abolish the sweat shop and child labor. You assist in de- 
creasing the hours of labor and increase the wage. 


Labels are to be found within inside coat pocket, inside pocket of 
vest, and under the watch pocket in trousers. 


UNION-MADE CUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


JNTBUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGoNaUT SHIRTS 
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hearing all the protests from the unions relative 
to organizing Oil Burners, Installers and Testers, 
the application for a charter was withdrawn. 
Committee recommends that the seat of Miss 
Rose Myears be declared vacant. Report con- 
curred in. 

Law and Legislative Committee—Recommends 
that the secretary forward a communication to 
the Board of Supervisors, relative to the request 
of Carpenters’ Union No. 1082; concurred in. 

Nominations—Nominations for Vice-President 
were called for and Delegates Merryfield and 
Curran were placed in nomination. Moved that 
nominations close for the evening; carried. 

Receipts—Glass Workers, $6; Street R. R. Em- 
ployees, $4; Web Pressmen, $6; Marble Workers 
No. 44, $8; Marine Gasoline Engineers, $6; Steam 
Fitters No. 509, $4; Machine Hands, $2; Typo- 
graphical, $20; Box Makers, $4; Machinists, $20; 
Mold Makers, $6; Hatters, $6; Elevator Con- 
ductors, $6; Felt and Composition Roofers, $4; 
3arber Shop Porters, $2; Donations to the Light 
and Power Council, $100; Label Section dues, $7; 
Donations to the Printing Pressmen, $40. Total 
receipts, $251. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; stenographer, $25; 
stenographer, $21; Hall Association, $57.50; “La- 
bor Clarion,” $32.50; W. N. Brunt & Co., $16; 
Joseph McTigue, blankets, $126; Del Monte Auto 
Rental Co., $30; Chas. T. Schuppert, music for 
Labor Day, $250; Postal Telegraph Co., $2.40; 
Pacific Telephone Company, $17.62; Miss Henri- 
ette Harper, stenographic services, $5.25; M. Gil- 
more, horse and buggy, $5; John A. Keogh, $30; 
Label Section dues, $7; Light and Power Coun- 
cil, $100; postage, $5; “Bulletin,” 30c. Total ex- 
penses, $810.57. 

Adjourned at 11:45 p. m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
LABEL SECTION. 
Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held September 3, 1913. 

Meeting called to order by Vice-President Sis- 
ter T. J. Mahoney at 8:30 p. m. 

Roll Call of Officers—President 
noted absent; excused. 


Schonhoff 


Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From Beer Bottlers, for John 
Perry, vice J. Karuza; credentials received and 
delegate seated. 

Communications Mission Street Mer- 
chants’ Association, acknowledging communica- 
tion sent by the Label Section in regard to post- 
ers; filed. From Bakers’ (Cracker). Union, that 
their label is not used. Motion to notify this 
union that the packing boxes used by them are 
made under the open shop system, and request 
them not to put their label on those boxes; 
carried, From Pattern Makers’ Union, stating 
they did not desire to participate in the Fair, also 
stating that one of their members was unable to 
purchase a shirt with the label and bought a non- 
union shirt. By motion, secretary instructed to 
reply and ask the union to censure this member 
for not being consistent to the labor movement. 

Bills—Hall Association, rent for September, 
$8; “Labor Clarion,” subscription for August, 
$1.25; Mattie M. Barkley, multigraphing, $1.50; 
Wobber’s, printing postals, $3; Financial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, salary for August, $5; Recording 
Secretary, postage, expenses and salary for Aug- 
ust, $17.30. 

Reports of Unions—Bakers report that the 
Joint Executive Board of the Bakery Workers 
has complied with the request made by this Sec- 
tion in behalf of the label. Cooks’ Helpers re- 
port that the White Lunch Restaurant is still 
unfair. Retail Clerks report that Tom Dillon, 
the hatter, 720 Market street, is fair to them and 
should be added to the fair list furnished by 


From 
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them. Janitors report that they have a hard strug- 
gle to unionize the unfair halls, asking organized 
labor not to patronize any hall that does not em- 
ploy union janitors. Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers 
report that their secretary, with the co-operation 
of the secretary of the Section, has received the 
support of Musicians’ Union and that they will 
discontinue the purchase of caps from Blum 
Brothers. Sheet Metal Workers report that they 
have indorsed the Bell Brand collar. Grocery 
Clerks report that their members do not work on 
Labor Day, and only a half-day on Admission 
Day, asking organized labor to patronize only 
grocery stores that observe this rule and employ 
union clerks. Beer Bottlers report that the boxes 
used by them do not bear the union label, and 
request this Section to take the matter up. Boot 
and Shoe Workers report that they have suc- 
ceeded in having their international place an or- 
ganizer in the field in this city. Bartenders com- 
plain that there is no demand for the union bar 
card, especially on Sixteenth street between Mis- 
sion and Valencia streets, although those places 
are mostly patronized by union men. 

Reports of Committees—Brothers Desepte and 
Guth report that they have visited the Peerless 
Clothing Company in behalf of the striking Gar- 
ment Workers of St. Louis. This firm received 
a shipment of goods from the Schwab Clothing 
Company. The goods are not satisfactory and 
will be shipped back. The firm also promised 
not to order any more goods from the unfair 
firm. 

Trustees reported favorably on all bills and by 
motion they were ordered paid. 

New Business—By motion, the secretary was 
instructed to request affiliated unions to send 
addresses of their delegates. By motion, the 
secretary was instructed to communicate with all 
unions on the waterfront in behalf of the label in 
caps. Motion that the Agitation Committee look 
over the Constitutions and By-Laws before they 
are given to the printer. Secretary is instructed 
to investigate about the sign on Sixteenth and 
Capp streets, and have the same removed if ne- 
cessary. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. GUTH, Secretary. 


ee ee 
FREE LECTURES. 

The Department of Education has arranged for 
the following free public lectures for the month 
of September: Tuesday, September 16—Spring 
Valley School, Jackson, between Hyde and Lar- 
kin, “Turkey and the Turks,” Prof. Geo. S. Mur- 
ray, of Roberts College. Thursday, September 
18—Denman School, Hayes and Pierce, “Our 
National Playgrounds,” Supervisor Henry Payot. 
Friday, September 19—Hancock School, Filbert, 
near Taylor, “Flies and Mosquitoes as Carriers 
of Disease; and Methods of Control,” Prof. W. 
B. Herms. Tuesday, September 23, Grattan 
School, Shrader and Alma, “Ceylon, the Pearl of 
the Orient,” Alexander Russell. Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25—Laguna Honda School, Seventh Ave- 
nue, between Irving and Judah, “The Circulation 
of the Blood” (with moving pictures), Dr. A. A. 
D’Ancona, President Board of Education.  Fri- 
day, September 26—Sheridan School, Capitol, be- 
tween Lobos and Farallones, “A Trip to Conti- 
nental Europe,” J. Emmet Hayden. Tuesday, 
September 30—Lincoln School, Fourth and Har- 
rison, “Scenic Features of Marin County,” New- 
ton E. Clemenson. Admission free to adults. 
Unaccompanied children not admitted. 

> 
any man who in the conscious dis- 
charge of his duty dares to stand alone; the world 
with ignorant, intolerant judgment, may con- 
demn; the countenances of relatives may be 
averted, and the hearts of friends grow cold; but 
the sense of duty done shall be sweeter than the 
applause of the world, the countenances of rel- 
atives, or the hearts of friends.—Charles Sumner, 
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Clarion Call to Men Who Labor 


Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 

BOOTS AND SHOES 

FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
EN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


SHOE CO. 


Bet. 18th and 19th 


UNION LABEL 


2267 MISSION ST. 


The German Savings 
and Loan _ Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits Only: 


MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and Twenty-first Street 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and Seventh Ave. 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Haight and Belvedere Street 


June 30th, 1913: 


AMM CUM 5. Oe ciaieks aveseuat dvoioredarens aaraietete te vacelelare se $55,644,983.27 
Capital actually paid up in Cash...... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 1,757,148.57 
Employees’ Pension Fund ........... 158,261.32 
Number of Depositors ...............0cc0eee 62,134 


Office Hours—10 o’clock A. M. to 8 e’cleck P. M., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M. to 8 e’clock P. M. 
for receipt of deposits only. 


A “treat that can’t be beat” 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Bourbon 


EE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Sept., 
Red, White and Blue. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalis 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premiums. 
Office, 26 Mint avenue, San Francisco. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 


FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 


Telephone Douglas 3178. 


BERTON 
6 TRADES ea 


SAN FR eo 


SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
¢Simplex Machines, 
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Altvater Printing Co........... -2565 Mission 
APRNDOR BOG IE Pie sree s Secs scs cen ot 718 Mission 
Ashbury Heights Advance. . i Sierare 1672 Haight 
Baldwin & McKay............+. 166 Valencia 
Bardell Art Printing CO we sace ...343 Front 
*Barry, Jas. EMCO Siete toe-1124 Mission 
Baumann Printing ale Aaukaocictoors se 120 Church 
*Belcher & Phillips.. -509-511 Howard 
Ben Franklin Press......... phsretayste 138 Second 
Borgel & Downie................ 718 Mission 
Brower, MarcuS................ 346 Sansome 
*Brunt, Walter N. Co............ 880 Mission 
Buckley & Curtin........... +...739 Market 
Calendar Press...........cceceees 935 Market 
*California Press)... 0s isss\c0-ee nes 340 Sansome 
Canessa Printing Co. aie avs-eresees 708 Montgomery 
Collins, ierielens (ove tsve ..-3358 Twenty-second 
Colonial’ Pressi.. .s.5.200ceees -516 Mission 
Cottle Eriees COR gicatels 3256 Twenty-second 
Davis, H. L. Co..... epeievsranel® . -..25 California 
Donaldson & Moir aulelaneevers eisieceiereraieions 568 Clay 
Bastman & COs sais. aise os «4 sivsicse 220 Kearny 
Bite Printing Co. co oc.cieivin sec rele 897 Valencia 
Bureka Press; ING. o3..0.6. 6-05 «eres 718 Mission 
PICMINE NS CO ewes soiree cut ciaac ee »..24 Main 
AULOCCHET bins lint cee yee ere eleva ete tars tans 325 Bush 
Francis-Valentine Co............. 777 Mission 


*Franklin Linotype Co 


-509 Sansome 
Gallagher. G. C 


..311 Battery 
-1059 Mission 


Golden State Prin ng Xe, 
Goldwin Printing Co. 
Griffith, Bo Bei: 
Guedet Printing Co 
*Halle, R. H 
Hancock Bros.... 
Hansen Printing Co 
ller Printing Co., Inc 


516 Mission 
40 Sansome 
-1272 Folsom 
..534 Jackson 
-1203 Fillmore 


Johnson, E. 
*Lanson & Lauray.. 
Lasky, I 


Latham & Swallow................ 243 Front 
Liss, yl CRS ere i eam BeeN, 2305 Mariposa 
MEU GH cdl Med ors sci stere stacerele Soca aiees 3388 Nineteenth 
MATESTIC YPTESS cleric) o.crere.a sisters elasiecerere 315 Hayes 
Marne GCG. o. oo c-c oie walsaeie dee eels 77 Fourth 
*Martin Linotype Co......... 215 Leidesdorft 
McElvaine Press, The ........... 1182 Market 
Midler: & Mailers 5.656) ete ss00c0 610 619 Washington 
Mitchell & Goodman................ 362 Clay 
Monahan, JOR Do ercoitisies ste sisjerow ele 311 Battery 
Morris-Sheridan Co...............-. 343 Front 
McClinton, M. G. & Co........ 445 Sacramento 
McCracken Printing Co.......... 806 Laguna 
Miclicany 2As VAC cs ayes baigtaia’eevesiciece 218 Ellis 
McNeil Bross cc:siecssis.c0 <4 e's cicisinlene 928 Fillmore 
MeNicoll, John R............ 215 Leidesdorff 
*Neubarth & Co., ae Asie costore susetorare 330 Jackson 
Nevin, EWWira ons “steer aueta e sonelietelievece amie terse 154 Fifth 
Norcross, Frank G...../......... 1246 Castro 
North Beach Record....535 Montgomery Ave. 
Owl Printing Co.............. 215 Leidesdorff 
Pacific Heights Printery....2484 Sacramento 
*Pacifie Pte. Col. o..5..6 Mefetnercicrs i tetere 88 First 
*Pernau Publishing Co........%: 753 Market 
Bip, Wi i) ha sas sys ob fsletaanicvenrs 317 Front 
Progress Printing Co.............. 228 Sixth 
Richmend Banner, The........ 320 Sixth Ave. 
SRincon Pub. Cog ss eis siocececalecssereye 643 Stevenson 
Roesch Co., Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 
ROsS8is Si Tsoi css ebiaisls aisle oes 517 Columbus Ave. 
Samuels Weitirsicics ome o se ciene aeoreeetrerere 16 Larkin 
Sanders Printing’ Co... 66. cs ccances 443 Pine 
tS. F. Newspaper Union.......... 818 Mission 
*San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
*San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito News................ Sausalito, Cal. 


South City Printing Co. geo te San Francisco 
Shannon-Conmy Printing Co....509 Sansome 


Simplex System Co... wis... sscec sees 136 Pine 
*Shantey 'Co., "PROS 6 ccc-sisin cea ieus ers ee 151 Minna 
Standard. Printing Co. ........0...s 324 Clay 
Starkweathers, Inc................. “7343 Front 
Stern’ Printings Comic o0. sete 527 Commercial 
Stewart Printing Co............ 1264 Market 
Stockwitz Printing Co............. 1212 Turk 
*Telesraph Press... <2 6:16 sce sieve ere © 66 Turk 
United Presbyterian Press....1074 Guerrero 
Wagner & Widup Printing Co...1071 Mission 
Wale Printing CO. i. ieccics.« sere ene 883 Market 
*West Coast Publishing Co 30 Sharon 

2385 California 

wiste reals 320 First 


410 Fourteenth 
348A Sansome 
..774 Market 
64 Elgin Park 


215 Leidesdorff 

-560 Mission 

R.S -523 Clay 

L. Bindery Co. 509 Sansome 

John ie Hogan Co........0.00000..348 Front 
Marnell, William OO wae inurerdsies -+-77 Fourth 
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(131) Malloye, Frank & Co............251-253 Bush 
(130) McIntyre, John B.............. -523-531 Clay 
(81) Pernau Publishing Co............751 Market 
C110): PHINIDS). (Wiis ess o6.5sisa cee sive urs 12 Sansome 
(223) Rotermundt, eee 5 Oh ieee -545-547 Mission 
(200) Slater, John A...........00000- 147-151 Minna 
C232) SOL DOG, detest at svtis «eisidinieneterart 6 69 City Hall Ave. 
(132) Thumler & Rutherford........ 117 Grant Ave. 
(133) Webster, Fred.......... Ecker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(240) National Carton and Label Company 


wisve olwiele rela ie eistereieoysSelssrerelene wise k 2-414 Mission 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 

(230) Acme Lineer ae LOLs Mies rience We PaaS 
avajeiake ciate Ss. Cor. Front and Commercial 
re} Mitchell Post Card COlas citeatteace 3363 Army 
(26) Roesch Co., Louis...... Fifteenth and Mission 

MAILERS, 
(219) Rightway Mailing Agency........ 880 Mission 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(139) *Bien, S. Ff. Danish-Norwegian..340 Sansome 
CSe OSB UIT Nose aa ee ct plete Selo tee 67 Market 
(121) California Eeeeneat: -Cor, Annie and Jessie 
C1D)\ *@all, Thesccs.. EalGaleecee Third and Market 
( 40) WSrionicle. scene arce ren Sato Building 
(41) Coast Seamen’s Journal..... «+++ +44-46 East 
G25) EDallvisNGWarins ss clneuen cnet one 340 Ninth 
(94) Journal of Commerce..Cor. Annie and Jessie 
G2i) Mabor ‘Clarion. cscs os 6 eces a ee 316 Fourteenth 
(141) *La Voce del Popolo........... 641 Stevenson 
Gb%.) Bleadery TN coe oe essa tieis6 we oie 643 Stevenson 
CEL9)- Ee Meho de, TAOUests 6. fee i6 0 v.a%s wee ah 620 Clay 
(123) *L’Italia Daily News...... 118 Columbus Ave. 
(144) Organized Labor................ 1122 Mission 
(156) Pacific Coast Merchant...... 423 Sacramento 
CGO) SR OSE Bara otcraavessia ts isvalatersievcee’s ela ects 727 Market 
@6L) *Recorder, The: svc os ies oe 643 Stevenson 
(32) Richmond Record, The........... 5716 Geary 
(84) *San Rafael Independent....San Rafael, Cal. 
(194) *San Rafael Tocsin.......... San Rafael, Cal. 
(67) Sausalito News................ Sausalito, Cal. 
COT DSS tae DRG My ares sequin ctearataens 1122-1124 Mission 
PRESSWORK. 

(134) Independent Press............. 348A Sansome 
(103) Lyons, Dirac er gb eccl ayia tone cates tear 330 Jackson 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 

(205) Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 109 New Mont- 

gomery. 
(97) Commercial Art Eng. Co............ 53 Third 
204) Commercial Photo & Engraving Co. .563 Clay 


(202) Congdon Process Engraver..635 Montgomery 
(123) Franklin Photo Eng. Co..118 Columbus Ave. 
(198) San Francisco Engraving Co..215 Leidesdorff 
(199) Sierra Art and Engraving.......... 343 Front 
(207) Western Process Engraving Co....76 Second 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS 
Under Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 
San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co., 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co., 826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co., 327 E. Weber St., St’ck’t’n 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Works, San Rafael. 

Godeau, Julius S., undertaker 

Empire Theatre. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness makers, 1059 Market. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

San Francisco “Examiner.” : 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 


Members of labor unions and sympa- 


Funeral Work a Specialty Phone Mission 5988 


J. J. O’Connor 
Florist 


2756 Mission Street Between 23rd and 24th 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The Nashville convention adopted an amend- 
ment to the I. T. U. by-laws providing that here- 
after no member of a sttbordinate union shall be 
entitled to vote for delegates to the International 
Typographical Union convention unless his or 
her card shall have been deposited with the 
secretary fifteen days preceding said election. 
Another amendment provides that any member 
who has been suspended from membership and 
subsequently is reinstated in accordance with the 
laws of the I. T. U. shall not be entitled to any 
benefit if death occurs within three months after 
such reinstatement. 


By action of the Nashville convention in the 
future whenever work is done in any composing 
room by any carpenters, machinists, electrical 
workers or other tradesmen the printers must de- 
mand that those persons show their union cards. 


The printing trade in Argentine is in a re- 
markably healthy condition at the present time. 
The press in particular is in a blooming state. 
Although the newspapers have very large cir- 
culations, a peculiarity in Buenos Ayres is that 
few people are regular subscribers, consequently 
the distribution is in the hands of the newsboys, 
who keep the city lively. It is usual for the prin- 
cipal newspapers to have four or five daily edi- 
tions. Most of the papers are illustrated, in 
some cases to excess. The newspaper with the 
largest daily issue is “La Argentina,” with 160,000 
copies, then follows “La Prensa” with 110,000 
copies, “El Diario Espanol’ with 90,000, “La 
Nacion with 60,000, and “La Razon” with 25,000. 
The office of “La Prensa” is a magnificent build- 
ing in one of the principal streets of the city, and 
is crowned with a red glass dome. A steam siren 
that can be heard for miles around is installed in 
the dome. When an edition of special importance 
is about to be issued the city is notified of the 
fact by the lighting of the red dome and the 
shrieking of the siren. At the same time the 
facade is lighted with electric lamps, and the 
building transformed into a fairy palace. Then 
follows the newsboys’ cries, and the paying by 
the public for this American journalism. 

S. J. Garrison, one of the oldest members of 
No. 21, suffered a stroke of apoplexy on Tuesday 
morning, and is now confined in the hospital. 

President Scheneck of the Allied Printing 
Trades Club has just been released from the 
hospital after undergoing an operation. 


James Wilson is recovering from the effects of 
a bad burning as the result of a gasoline ex- 
plosion in an office in which he was employed 
at Napa. 


William IE. Brown, one of Seattle’s delegates 
to the Nashville convention, spent a few days in 
the city calling upon old-time friends. 

Several changes have taken place in the 
“Chronicle”? composing room, Davidson and 
Fiterre having been transferred to the day side 
and David Cooper has been placed in charge of 
the adroom. ; 


George S. Hollis, after one week on the day 
side of the “Call,” has been transferred to the 
night shift. Amos Johnson has also been put on 
nights. 


There will be a special meeting of the union 
next Sunday, 


September 14th, at 1 p. m., in 
Council Hall, Labor Temple, 316 Fourteenth 
street. The meeting is called by the executive 


committee for the consideration of a report from 
the newspaper scale committee, and also for 
consideration of a decision of the executive com- 
mittee in the matter of the reorganization of the 
“Call” chapel. 

—————_@_____—_- 

The is divided into two classes—those 
who go ahead and do something and those who 
sit still and inquire “Why wasn’t it done the 
other way?”’—Holmes. 
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Friday, September 12, 1913. 


LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Counctl—Meets every Friday at 8 P. M. at 316 Fourteenth 
street. Secretary’s office and headquarters, San Francisco Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 P. M. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursday at 7:30 P. M. 
Label Committee meets at headquarters on first and third Wednes- 
days. Law and Legislative Committee meets at call of chairman. 
Headquarters phones, Market 56: Home M 1226 
Label Section—Meets first and third Wednesdays, at 8 p. m., Labor 

Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 


Alaska Fishermen-—Meet Fridays, 93 Steuart. 


Associated Union Steam Shovelmen No. 2—Meet second Sunday each 
month at 12 o’clock at 215 Hewes Bldg. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet alternative Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet alternate Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Garibaldi 
Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxillary (Crackers)—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d Saturdays, 1791 
Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Rarber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees—Meet Ist Wednes- 
day, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, Hermann and Valencia. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, Secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Roesch Building, 15th and 
Mission 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 2d Wednesday, Polito Hall, 8265 16th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Shubert Hall, 
16th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine) No. 168—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Roesch Hall, 
15th and Mission. 

Boller Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Germania Mall, 
15th and Mission. 

Botler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 
$265 16th. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
W. C. Booth, Business Agent, 507 Mission, R. 307. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 177 
Capp. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers No. 320—Meet Brewery Workers’ Hall, aach 
Monday evening. 

Rootblacks—Meet Ist and 38d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor Council Mall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158--Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquar- 
ters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 
Guerrero, 

room Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, 1876 Mission; Headquarters, 1876 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Carpenters No.. 483—Meet Mondays, 804 Mission. 

Jarpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 804 Mission. 

Carpenters No. 1640—-Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

‘emetery Employees—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Columbia Hall, 
20th and Mission. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, 1 B. of T.—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays in 


evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Ave. 
S. T. Dixon. business agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, Roesch Building. 15th and Mission. 


Cloak Makers No &—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 925 Golden Gate 
ave., Jefferson Square Hall. 


Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall, J. J. Kane, secretary, 112 Collingwood. 


Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 303 
Sixth. 


Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 8d Thursday nights; headquarters 83 
Sixth. 


Coopers No. 65--Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th. 


Drug Clerks No. 472—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays at 9 P. M., at 343 
Van Ness ave. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 14,105—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meets 1st Wednesday, 
Native Sons’ Bldg., 414 Mason. Headquarters, 608 Pacific Bldg. 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Gardeners Protective Union No. 13,020-—-Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Lalor Temple, 316 14th. 


Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, headquarters, 316 14th. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Watet Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 306 14th. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple. 
316 14th. 


Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Progress Hall, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays. Building Trades Temple 

Grocery Clerke—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays; headquarters 1254 
Market: hours. 10 to 11 a. m 


Hatters—Jas. McCrickard, secretary, 1154 Market. 
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Hackmen—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ice Wagun Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 1254 Market. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Van Ness 
Hall, 222 Van Ness ave. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meet lat and 3d 
Tuesdays, 228 Oak. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 228 Oak. 
Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet lst ana so Wridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble oes No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
‘emple. 


Marble AB No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marine Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 91 Steuart. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, 
10 East. 


Metal Polishers—Mest Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Veterans’ Hall, 431 
Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meer ist Tuesdays at 2 p. m. and 3d Tuesdays at 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 641 California. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Millmen No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Drees No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Molders’ Auxillary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 316 14th. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 a. m., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 


Newspaper Carriers No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, St. Helen’s Hall; 
M. Boehm, secretary, 1115 Pierce. 


Newspaper Solicitors No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 8. Schulberg, 858 14th, secretary. 


Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Pythian Castle, Her- 
mann and Valencia. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, Pacific 
Building, 4th and Market. 


Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Council Mall, 316 14th. 
Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sumdays at 12 m., in Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Wednesdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 
Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Market. 


Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 


Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Council Mall, 
316 14th; Chas. Radebold, business agent, 557 Clay. 


Rammermen—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., at K. P. Hall. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at meadquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
1254 Market. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., K. P. Hall. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursdays, Labor Ceuncil Mall, 316 14th. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 224 Guerrere. 
Sheet Metal Workers No. 1¢4—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 3d Thursday, 114 Dwight. 


Ship Scalers No. 12,881—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Washington 
Square Hall. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall 816 14th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Council 
Hall 316 L4th. 


Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 
Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, 228 Oak. 

Stationary Fireman—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Counci) Hall, 316 14th 


Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrere. 


Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th: headquarters, 316 14th. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 2d Tuesday, Golden 
Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednesdays, in Assembly 
Hall, Monaduock Building. 


Street Railway Employces—Meet Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; head- 
quarters, 741 47th ave., Richmond District. 


Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and $d Thursday evening, 
316 Lith. 


Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 


Teamsters—Meet Thursdays, headquarters, 536 Bryant. 
Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple; Miss M. 
Kerrigan, secretary, 290 Fremont. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th: headquarters, 
Rm. 701 Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. L. Michelson, sec.-treas. 


Undertakers—Meet on call at 3567 17th. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


United Laborers of 8. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple; 
W. F. Dwyer, secretary 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays at Red Men’s Hall, 3053 16th. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 p. m.; other Wednesday 
evenings; at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 151 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Wireless Telegraphers—10 East, Room No. 17. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Woman's Union Label League, Local 258—Mre. Hannah Nolan. secre- 
tarv-treasurer, 3719A Seventeenth street. 


FAIR MILK DEALERS. 


MILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION, LOCAL 226, here- 
in calls your attention to the FAIR DAIRIES, that 
you will be able to get a fair product from. We 
request that you demand the same. 

Respectfully, 

M. W. D. U., Local No. 226, 


Office, 117 Capp Street. Phone, Park 1127 


July 7, 1913. 


Name and Address Phone 


Alderney D. F., 509 Naples St..........ccecceccees 
American D., 861 Hampshire St.. SUceieesie sacle 
Belmont D., 2045 15th St...............Market 7581 
Burlingame D., 769 McAllister St.........Park 563 
GUMGHS TOs buis-sis even cae soe GCa0e . Mission 4064 
California M. Co., North Beach. ..-Franklin 4577 
College Hill D., 40 College Ave.... ..Mission 8637 
Columbia D., 231 Franklin......... -.-Market 483 
Christian & Sons, 1427 Valencia St....Mission 3875 
Central M. Co., 275 Tehama St.........Douglas 5829 
City M, Co.; 71 38th Stic secs. ..-Mission 433 
Chrystal Cr., 1553 Turk St... -.-.West 1193 
Dairy Delivery, 3550 19th St.. -Market 2716 
Durham Farm D., 231 6th Ave.. -..Pacific 49 
Del Monte Cr., 386 Utah St.............Market 5776 
Del Monte Ranch D., 1919 Bush St........ West 2736 
Eureka D., 1973 15th St................-Market 5343 
Excelsior D., 242 Chattanooga St......Mission 6141 
Brannan Bros, 
Fairmount D., 115 Hyland Ave.........Mission 2222 
Green Mountain D., 19 Capp St..........Park 7014 
Good Bros., Corbett Road........ aides ereiiaretalaavere 
Golden Nugget Cr., 1409 Polk St.. Franklin 432 
Hansen, Nick., 617 Amazon..... -.-Mission 1599 
Jersey Cr. & M. Co., 680 8th Ave........Pacific 2260 
Jersey Dairy, 3110 Fillmore.............West 4017 
Kendalls D., 586 2nd Ave..............Pacific 1118 
Millbrae D., 834 Octavia St...............Park 100 
Merced D., 1507 Broderick St...........West 1389 
Marin Co. M. P. Co., 20 Oak Grove Ave.Kearny 3146 
Marrons Cr., 2039 Fillmore St.............West 968 
Mission Cr., 2817 Mission......... --Mission 1683 
Mullins D., 4178 25th St...... ..-.-Mission 962 
Morning Star, 200 Ney St... ..-Mission 7530 
Mayflower D., 418 Florida St. ..-Mission 3070 
Noe Valley D., 4108% 25th St... .-Mission 863 
O'Rourke D., 215 Arlington St sie ieie sle\ele eiefareie 
Olsen, J., 622 Precita Ave..... 
Potrero D., 1276 16th Ave So. 
Portland D., 325 Hanover St.. -Mission 2725 
Park Ranch D., 2040 Clement St -.- Pacific 1077 
Purity Cr., 1370 Sacramento St...........West 9005 
Peoples Cr., 3776 24th St...............Mission 1925 
Russell Cr., 1800 Polk St....... ...-Franklin 560 
Riverdale Cr. 1412 Devisadero St... -.-West 1285 
San Carlos D., 145 Noe St.................Park 486 
San Pablo D., 3642 17th St........ -+...Park 6397 
San Mateo Co. D., 1818 Howard St......Market 1416 
South Park D., 1667 Folsom St.. -Market 7331 
Swiss Alpine D., 1514 Polk St... -Franklin 4950 
Sunnyside D., 726 Valley St........ Sierestielersisisistsvels 
Silver D., 234 Richland Ave.... -Mission 3004 
Sherry Freitas Co. .......c00s +eee-..-Kearny 305 
Sonoma Cr., 1710 Polk St.............Franklin 8274 
J. G. Thompsons D., 7 Bismark St.. +.West 4270 
United Milk Co., 3201 16th St.............Park 6400 
University R. D., Woolsey & University Sts........ 
University Mound D., Highland Ave & Wayland 
WE ae pie dibinig #'erain deo 4d Cee Ma: e'eww a kas 656 ERORTON “SREO 
Union D., 3704 17th St..... esece 4 ¢:<eiaiajenetetalevere 
Western Dairy Co., 359 Waller St........Park 1587 
White Cow, 258 Devisadero St............Park 1181 
Carlsons D., 4220 Folsom....... sia feats iovaloneielsiaieia erase 
Cortland D., 36 Cortland Ave..........Market 2188 
Mayfield Farm D., Holy Cross, Witt Bros......... 
Fairville R. D., 1450 Grant Ave........Kearny 1429 
National D., 654 Fulton St...... ++e---Park 5892 
Parkside Cr., 1509 Haight St..............Park 4238 
All Dairies not mentioned in this list are unfair 
to our Local Union, 
Note—D for Dairy. 


-Mission 7057 


Cr.—Creamery. 


Notes in Union Life 


The following deaths have ben reported in 
trade union circles during the week just closed: 
Clayton Wells of the painters, William W. Lon- 
don of the teamsters. 

At the last meeting of the Molders’ Union $75 
was paid out to members in benefits. 

Word comes from Rochester, N. Y., from the 
convention of the Painters’ Union that all inter- 
national officers have been re-elected. 

The employers have practically agreed to the 
new wage scale of the waitresses’ Union, calling 
for an increase of $1 per week. Very little op- 
position was encountered. 

John Coefield of the plumbers has been unani- 
mously re-elected first vice-president of the inter- 
national union. 

That more than 2,000,000 residents of Europe 
will become residents of Pacific Coast cities 
within two years after the opening of the Panama 
Canal was the declaration made by C. M. Ottis, 
vice-consul of Norway, on the receipt of official 
information relative to the purchase of steamship 
tickets for Pacific Coast cities, to be used in 
1915. The estimate of immigration for 1915 was 
made by Ottis after he had received informa- 
tion that 76,000 tickets have been purchased in 
Berlin alone for Pacific Coast points. These 
tickets, he announced, are one-way tickets and 
are good only during the exposition year. 
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LABOR CLARION. 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings 


B. 


HATSCHINSHI | Stere rer Saturday 


Evenin 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 
825 MARKET STREET, OPP Oe GMMERCIAE ELD 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


See Our 


Window Display | 


Over 200 Styles 


of 
Union Stamped 
Shoes Shown 


Priced from 


$2.00 to $6.00 


Welt Soles,$3.50 


SIX NEW STYLES 
in Men’s Shoes 


MADE IN THREE LEATHERS—Dull Gun Metal Calf, Patent Colt and 
Tan Russia Calf, Button and Blucher Lace Sty!es, all Shapes, Hand 


This is 
the Store 
that 
First Introduced 
Union-Stamped 
Shoes 


UNION 
STAMPED 


in California 


Personal and Local 


Jere L. 
Waiters and Bartenders’ 
San Francisco 


Sullivan of the International Cooks, 
Union has notified the 
locals that he will pay them a 
visit after the adjournment of American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in Seattle next Novem- 
ber. 

The Cooks’ Union has asked the assistance of 
the Labor Council in having civil service cooks 
installed in the tubercular and isolation hospitals 
of this city, these men to be given union wages 
and conditions. The union has also requested the 


Labor Council to aid in unionizing the Emporium | 


and Tait’s cafes. 

Look at the list of fair milk dealers on page 15 
of this paper. If the name of dairy from which 
you receive your milk is not in the list the con- 


cern is not fair and it is your duty to make a | 


change to some dairy 
its employees. 
Organizer M. R. Grunhoff of the butchers has 
come face to face with a meat monopoly in San 
Diego, and while he has organized a good union 
there the monopolists are trying to put it out of 


business. Grunhoff also organized a butchers’ 
union in Los Angeles with seventy-two charter 
members. 


Help the Shoe Clerks’ 
for early closing purchasing before 9 o'clock 
on Saturday evenings. If the public will shop 
early the stores will be able to close earlier, and 
thus do away with the long day on Saturday. 

The Labor Council Hall 
nesday evening let the contract for the excavat- 
ing for the new Labor Temple, and work will 
be started at once and prosecuted with all pos- 
sible speed. It is hoped to have the building 
ready for occupancy on or before February 1st. 
Organizations desiring accommodations should 
notify the Hall Association. 


Union in its campaign 
by 


Felt and Composition Roofers’ Union No, 25 
has completed arrangements for its annual ball 
to be held in Eagles’ Hall, Saturday evening, 
September 20th, under the direction of the follaw- 
ing committee: J. Kelleher, A. A. Sheehan, Wal- 


which treats fairly with | 


Association on Wed- 


ter Brind, W. J. Maloney, Ray Miller, W. Mc- 
Clellan, Daniel O’Connell and John Clinton. 

A minimum wage scale of $3 per day, with a 
horizontal increase in all salaries of 20 per cent 
at the rate of 5 per cent per year, for all service 
employees of the United States Government is 
provided for in the “Ainsworth Bill,’ which was 
drafted by Captain Frank Ainsworth of the Fed- 
eration of Federal Civil Service Employees of the 
Port of San Francisco, an A. F. of L. organization 
affiliated with the San Francisco Labor Council. 
A copy of the bill is now in the hands of the law 
and legislative committee of the San Francisco 
Labor Council and if it meets with the approval 
of that body it will be forwarded to the American 
Federation of Labor for indorsement before being 
introduced in Congress 

The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union is taking a referendum vote on 
the question of affiliating with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The locals in Los Angeles, San 
Seattle, Portland and other Pacific 
Coast cities have voted in favor of such affiliation 
and indications are that the total vote will be 
overwhelmingly in favor of becoming part and 
parcel of the A. I. of L. This international union 
has a membership of approximately 100,000. 

The action of the Board of Election Commis- 
sioners in ignoring the union label on city print- 
ing has been condemned in resolutions adopted 
by the Socialist party and forwarded to the Labor 
Council. 

Marcel Wille, general organizer for the Bakers’ 
International Union, formerly business agent or 
the Bakers’ Union of this city, is in San Francisco 
a brief stay after an absence of more than 
two years, during which he has conducted suc- 
cessful campaigns of organization in various parts 
of the country. 

J. J. Curran of the pile drivers and Frank Mer- 
tyfield of the cooks were placed in nomination 
last Friday night for the office of vice-president of 
the Labor Council. The election will be held this 
evening. 

Selig Schulberg, representing the San Francisco 
Labor Council addressed the Central Labor Coun- 


Francisco, 


for 


Friday, September 12, 1913. 


cil relative to the strike of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company last Friday night. Brother 
Schulberg explained the fight in detail and stated 
that he had been sent out by the San Francisco 
Labor Council to solicit funds for the members 
of the A. F. of L. unions that were on strike. 
After he had finished speaking a number of dele- 
gates asked questions. Moved to refer back to 
new business. Moved and seconded that the ap- 
peal of the San Francisco Labor Council be re- 
ferred to the executive board with the instruc- 
tions that they lend all moral and financial assist- 
ance possible and that Brother Schulberg be given 
credentials to visit local unions and that they be 
urged to give him every possible courtesy. 
Amended that the matter be referred to the 
executive board and they report on the same next 
Friday night. The amendment to the motion 
was carried. Moved and seconded that the Coun- 
cil write to the A. F. of L. and get a ruling as to 
the right of the Council to assist any local union 
affiliated with the Light and Power Council, but 
the motion was lost.—Los Angeles “Citizen.” 
> 
ORPHEUM THEATRE. 

The Orpheum bill for next week will have as 
its headline attraction the musical comedy oddity 
“The Little Parisienne,” with Mlle. Valerie Serice 
and an excellent company. Hoey and Lee, char- 
acter parodists and great vaudeville favorites, will 
be a feature of next week’s bill. Hoey and Lee 
are not only capital comedians, but they also sing 
remarkably well songs that are both humorous 
and enjoyable. Charles A. Delmore and Ben 
Light will present a most enjoyable act which 
they appropriately style “A Whirlwind of Rag- 
time.” These clever young men with their voices 
and a piano demonstrate the real quality of syn- 
copated melody. Ethel McDonough, the versatile 
singer of popular songs will display her great 
versatility and ability. Miss McDonough was a 
drummer girl with the Boston Fadettes and sub- 
sequently became famous as the Divine Myrma 
in a diving act of the Annette Kellerman order, 
Weiland, the dexterous humorist, assisted by 
Mile. Carlotta will exhibit his marvelous skill as 
a juggler. Next week will be the last of Jack 
Kennedy and Company and Buckley’s roller skat- 
ing bears and monkeys. It will also conclude the 
engagement of Elsa Ruegger the world’s greatest 
woman ’cellist who will be heard in new numbers. 


p> 
PLEA FOR MINERS. 

Charles H. Tanner, representing the Western 
Federation of Miners, told the Labor Council last 
Friday night of the strike of miners in the cop- 
per mines of Michigan, the richest in the world. 
He said that the mine owners, in an attempt to 
crush the striking men, have imported armed 
thugs who have murdered a number of innocent 
men, women and children. He asked for the 
financial support of the Council, which request 
was referred to affiliated unions with the recom- 
mendation that they do all in their power to aid 
the miners on strike. 


eo 
Perseverance is more prevailing than violence; 
and many things which cannot be overcome when 
they are together, yield themselves up 
taken little by little—Plutarch. 


when 


PAVILION DANCE 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STS. 
Every Wednesday aad Sunday Evenings 
GENTS 25 CTS. LADIES FREE 


UNION MUSIC 


Smoke ‘“Royal’”’ 


The best tobacco produced 
by Mother Earth ¥ Union Made 


